WHU  imrmffjfiDcS 


We  all  realize  that  a  student's  grades  are  not  a  true  indication  of  his 
capacity  to  learn.  Often  there  are  other  influences  which  deter  his 
normal  scholastic  improvement. 

It  has  been  proved  that  poor  lighting  retards  learning  while 
PLANNED  LIGHTING  helps  students  learn  easier  and  faster.  Bright 
cheerful  surroundings  with  "front  row  vision"  from  any  part  of  the 
classroom,  together  with  the  elimination  of  glare  and  the  reduction 
of  harsh  shadows  certainly  is  important  to  morale,  attentiveness  and 
responsiveness. 

A  Public  Service  representative  will  gladly  make  lighting  recom¬ 
mendations  to  fit  your  needs  and  your  school  budget.  Simply  call 
your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


A-1 


Because  coal  touches  every  phase  of  daily  life,  these  carefully 
planned  free  teaching  aids  offer  you  many  interesting  and  fresh 
approaches  to  your  classroom  subjects. 


1.  "Th*  6«ni«  Story"— designed  for  all  grades... tells 
in  cartoon  strip  form  how  a  young  boy  is 

shown  by  a  Genie  the  wonders  of  coaL 

2.  "Cool  at  Work"— for  teachers  of  every  grade  . . . 
a  graphic  description  of  the  many  uses  of 

coal  in  our  industrial  civilization. 

3.  "The  Bituminous  Cool  Story"— for  upper  grades, 
illustrated  in  color  ...  a  basic  booklet  on  coal, 
its  origin,  history,  types  of  mines,  machinery 
employed,  uses,  and  the  new  horizons  for  coaL 

4.  "Clots  Report"- for  intermediate  grades, 
illustrated  in  color  . . .  planned  as  a  series 

of  typical  pupil  reports  that  cover  basic  facts  ^ 
about  coal  and  how  it  is  used  in  everyday 
life.  An  entire  classroom  may  participate 
within  a  single  class  session. 


-^11. 
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"Powering  America's  Progress"— 16-mm.,  full- 
color,  sound,  running  time  25  mins. . . .  shows  how 
coal  is  mined  and  used  . . .  has  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  finest  industrial  films  ever  produced. 

"The  Magic  of  Coal"— 16-nun.,  black  &  white, 
sound,  running  time  18  mins.  Shows  marvelous 
machines  mining  coal;  how  coal  is  used  to 
make  steel,  electricity,  chemicals. 

"Underground  Adventure"— 16-mm.,  black  and 
white,  sound,  running  time  12  mins.  Follows 
a  group  of  boys  in  their  training  in  a 
vocational  school  and  a  mine. 

Strip  Films— "Cool  Mining:  The  Story  of 
Buried  Sunlight’’— 29  brilliant  full-color 
pictures;  "Coal . . .  Where  We  Find  It  and  How 
We  Mine  It"— 50  frames,  black  and  white; 

"'The  Power  of  Coor’- 27  frames,  black  A  white. 
The  strip  films  may  be  obtained  at  nomirud  cost. 


Use  the  coupon  to  get  further  information.  In  addition 
to  the  aids  listed  here,  forthcoming  issues  of  this 
magazine  will  carry  reports  on  coal’s  relation  to  many 
subjects  useful  for  class  discussion  and  study. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Bttwmniow*  Cool  Institut*, 

EdiKolional  DvpartiiMnt,  320  Sovtharn  IMg., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

With  respect  to  the  various  teaching  aids  on 
coal,  I  am  especially  interested  in  items 
numbered _ 


Please  send  me  more  information. 


IPICASI  PRINT) 


Teachers  applaud  results  of  better  vision,  better  posture 

""r.:..„."Ten-TwentyL”  Desk 


SO  MUCH  §M  VALUE— SO  LITTLE  IN  COST!* 


Experienced,  helpful, 
friendly  service 
for  all  your  needs 


Large  warehouse  stocks 
and  prompt,  intelligent, 
friendly  service  by  our  staff 
can  save  you  time  and  sim 


plify  the  problems  attend 
ing  your  school  needs.  Our 


yean  of  experience  are  a 


tis- 

faction.  Send  for  our  free, 


big  catalog  of  the  newest 
and  best  in  school  fumi* 
ture  and  supplies. 

Our  free  catalog 
Is  a  real  time -saver 


Keep  it  handy! 


School  Seating 


School  Tables 


Auditorium  Seating 


Folding  Chairs 


Church  Furniture 


Stadium  Choirs 


Meochers 


Office,  Library  and  General 


Furniture 


Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 


Laboratory  Equipment 


Window  Shades 


Heaters  and  Toilets 


Primary  Materials 


Duplicating  Equipment 


Janitorial  Supplies 


Chalkboards  and  Supplies 


Maps  and  Globes 


Visuol  Equipment  and  Supplies 


Office  and  Library  Supplies 


School  Papers 


Athletic  Goods 


Art  Materiols 


OTHiR  FRii  BOOKLiTS 


Educotion  Grows"  ond 
’’The  Co-ordinoted  CtoMraem 


two  bifermalive  works  on  ro- 
eent  edueotienol  developments. 


The  improved  visual  and  postural  habits  indiued  by  the  “Ten-Twenty” 
have  won  it  more  praise,  from  teachers,  than  any  other  school  desk. 
Results  in  easier,  more  effective  teaching  are  noticeable  when  visual 
and  bodily  strains  and  stresses  are  decreased  by  the  .i-position  desk¬ 
top  20,  10  and  level  ,  and  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  swivel  seat 
adjustment.  Improved  general  health  is  attributable  to  these  exclusive 
features,  and  to  the  45  seat  swivel  that  reduces  body  torque  ‘i 
due  to  right  or  left  hand  and  eye  preferences. 


•T^dlffwo^  in  cost  of  Iho  "Ton-Twonly-  ovor  ovon  Nio  choopotl  ichool 
do»k  with  dtolr  con  bo  o*  IHNo  at  16  1%  of  Iho  por-pvpR  cott  of 

now  Khoell  Ask  ut  for  booUm,  “Tho  Cot#  for  Ibo  'Ton-Twonty 


<^Meucan<SeaShffG^yki/y 


1770  BBOAOWAY,  NEW  YOBK 19,  N.  Y 


ion  AT  BAMILTON,  PBILABBUPBIA  30,  PA. 
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NJEA  DATES  AHEAD 

NJEIA’S  Elxecutive  Committee  has 
given  tentative  approval  to  a  detailed 
calendar  for  the  1952-53  year.  It  will 
he  published  in  full  in  the  November 
REVIEW.  Here,  however,  are  some  of 
the  significant  dates  you  will  want  to 
enter  on  your  calendar: 

Oct.  1& — Pension  Fund  Convention 
Nov.  6 — NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
Nov.  6-8 — NJEA  Convention  (See  p. 
35) 

Jan.  6 — Legislature  Convenes 
Jan.  24 — NJEA  Legislative  Con¬ 
ference 

Feb.  7 — NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
Mar.  21 — NJEA  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference 
Apr.  5 — Easter 

May  7 — NJEA  Birthday  Party 
May  16 — NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 


NJEA 


Officers 

WILLIAM  R.  STOVER  . Pretident 

Hlfh  School,  Pennsauken,  8 
MRS.  MAY  C.  SMITH  . . .  .Vice-Preiident 
Grant  School,  Trenton 

GEORGE  F.  ZIEGLER . Treasurer 

High  School,  Franklin 


Executive  Committee 


AUantic  . MAZIE  V.  SCANLAN 

Bergen  . BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

Burlington  . GEORGE  M.  DARE 

Camden  . MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE 

Cape  May  . MIRIAM  REICHLET 

Cumberland  ....MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

Essex  . WILLIAM  R.  SMITH 

Gloucester  . EDNA  M.  BAKER 

Hudson  . HOWARD  E.  DEILY 

Hunterdon  . EDITH  ORT 

Mercer  ....CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 

Middlesex  . JOSEPH  KREISELL 

Monmouth  . EVERETT  CURRY 

Morris . LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

Ocean  . H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

Passaic  . JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

Salem  . ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Somerset  . IDA  L.  FRANCIS 

Sussex  . CHRISTIAN  STAGER 

Union  . HELEN  M.  HEDLEY 

Warren  . 


MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODES 


tfJBA  Legislative  Chairman  . 

CLAUDE  B.  KLEINFELTER 
Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton 

NBA  State  Director  . 

LENA  M.  PORRECA 
Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 

NJEA  Staff 

Bxecutive  Secretary  . 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP 

Editor  . LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

Field  Representative  . 

FREDERICK  W.  BRANCA 

Field  Representative  . 

LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Research  Director  . 

S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

NJEA  Headquarters 
180  WEST  STATE  STREET 
Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
_  Telephone  6-5558 
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THIS  MONTWS  COVER 

The  cover  on  this  month's  REVIEW  is  taken  fromi-the  title  slide  of  the  new  State 
Aid  filmstrip,  produced  over  th4  summer  bj  the  New  Jersey  Citizens  State  School  Aid 
Committee.  The  filmstrip  presents  in  poptslar  form  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission.  See  pages  1)-18  of  this  Review  for  "Twenty  Questions" 
about  State  Aid,  and  how  to  get  the  filmstrip. 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  Is  published  ten  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  Is  15  S.  Dean  Street.  Ehiglewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  Is  at 
IM  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  \mder 
the  Act  of  Augiut  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  spedal  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1825.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

blEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1,00,  $2,00,  or  $5.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
Involving  tenure  are  invited  to  commimlcate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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l^ahe  Science  interesting,  witli 

Craig:  Our  World  of  Science 

These  popular  books  teach  basic  scientific  principles  in  a  manner 
that  awakens  and  holds  children’s  interest.  The  content  is  centered 
around  everyday  life.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  with  many  pictures  in  full  color. 

Teachers’  Manuals,  one  for  each  book,  provide  page-by-page 
teaching  suggestions  and  many  additional  activities. 


Books  for  grades  1-8: 


r 


Science  All  About  Us 
Science  Through  the  Year 
Science  Every  Day 
Exploring  in  Science 
Working  with  Science 
New  Ideas  in  Science 
Going  Forward  with  Science 
Science  Plans  for  Tomorrow 
Write  to 

^inn  and  ^om^ang 

72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11 


Winston  VISUALIZES  ^ritkmellc 

What's  the  difference  between  Visualizing  and  plain,  ordinary  Illustrating? 

An  Illustration  shows  only  that  the  Answer  resulting  from  the  operation  of  a  process  is 
correct.  An  illustration  does  not  show  HOW  the  answer  was  obtained. 

With  the  proper  techniques  and  the  "know-how,"  one  can  Visualize  the  operation  of  a 
process,  such  as  adding  147  and  136. 


Adding  Three-Place  Numbers: 
Carrying  in  Ones’  Place 


147 

-i-136 

3 


Step  1 :  Begin  with  the  ones. 

Think:  7  +  6  =  13.  Change  13  ones  to  1 
ten  and  3  ones.  Why?  Write  3  in  ones’ 
place.  Carry  the  1  ten  to  tens’  place. 

Step  2;  Next,  add  the  tens. 


This  Is  what  ec  Bean  by  “process- Vlsuallsinf.  ”  From  DISCOVEBING  Nl'MBEBS,  Grade  3,  Page  195. 

ViaaalixaUon  is  only  one  of  the  “Perfected  Procedures"  in  teachins  Arithmetic  meaningfally- 
an  exclusive  feature  of  the  New  WINSTON  ARITHMETICS,  Grades  I  •  Vni  1 


WHAT  YOU  GET 
FOR  YOUR  NJEA  DUES 

*  Legislation  for  the  benefit  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  teaching  profession.  'The 
liberalization  of  the  Teachers  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  is  only  one  of 
the  many  benefits  derived  by  teachers 
through  the  efforts  of  the  NJEA.  The 
annual  State  appropriation  to  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
last  year  was  $10,178,798 — an  average 
of  approximately  $294.29  for  each 
active  member  of  the  Fund. 

*  The  REVIEW,  official  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  NJEIA,  an  inspiring 
magazine  which  contains  many  arti¬ 
cles,  news  events  and  editoriab  of 
significance  to  our  profession. 

*  Information  from  our  Research  Di¬ 
vision  on  salaries,  pension,  tenure  and 
other  subjects  of  concern  to  educators. 

*  Services  of  field  representatives  who 
can  help  you  get  better  salaries,  or¬ 
ganize  and  work  with  local  citizens’ 
committees  for  improving  our  schools, 
meet  with  boards  of  education  and 
governing  bodies  on  salaries,  welfare 
and  other  professional  matters. 

*  Annual  spring  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  and  sectional  Drive-in  Confer¬ 
ences  in  the  fall  which  discuss 
problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
education  and  our  profession. 

*  Aggressive  campaign  for  increased 
•State  school  aid  to  alleviate  the 
financial  plight  of  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

*  Defense  against  unjust  attacks  by 
those  who  would  destroy  our  public 
schools. 

*  Financial  aid  and  assistance  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  legal  rights  as  a  teacher. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1010  Arch  Street 


Sam  B.  McDowtII 
Bobeit  M.  Wayman 


Bepraeoted  in  Nee  Jersey  by 
328  Oardner  Arenue 
East  Main  Street 


age  6 


Philadelphia  7 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Junior  high  and 
high  school  teachers! 

Free  teaching  material  to  help  you  explain  menstruation 


Easy-to-follow  teaching  plan  for  class  or  group  discussion 

Mode88  Educational  Portfolio.  A  complete  teaching  plan  pre- 
pare<l  under  the  supervision  of  leading  educators  and  doctors.  Includes 
a  teaching  guide,  large  22"  x  28"  anatomy  chart,  two  booklets  about 
menstruation  for  teen  agers  and  cards  for  ordering  further  free  material. 
Free  to  teachers  only. 

T3rpiral  Teacher  Comments:  “EIxtremely  helpful  for  our  discussion 
and  qut'stion  period  in  class.” 

“L’seful  for  guiding  young  girls.” 

“It  made  the  teaching  of  this  subject  much  easier  and  more  under¬ 
standable.” 


Friendly,  informative  booklet  for  every  girl  in  your  classes 

“Growing  Up  and  Liking  It.”  Gives  a  simple,  clear  explanation  of  men¬ 
struation,  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s,”  many  tips  on  health,  beauty  and  poise. 
Delightfully  illustrated.  You  may  have  as  many  free  copies  as  you  wish. 

Typical  Teacher  Comments:  “Like  a  friendly  chat.” 

“Written  so  that  the  teen-age  girl  can  understand  it.” 

“Excellent.  My  girls  were  very  interested  and  enthusiastic  about  this  book.” 


Order  now 
for  1952-53 
school  year 


Miss  Anno  Sholby,  Box  5266-10,  Porsonol  Products  Corporation,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  following  material  free  of  charge: 

I  I  Modoss  Educational  Portfolio  _ copies  of  "Growing  Up  and  Liking  It" 


(OSvr  good  only  in  ii.  A.) 


OCTOBER, 


9  5  2 
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Propose  Amendments  to  NJEA  Constitution 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  submission  to  the  membership  of  the  Association  in  November  1952: 


Elections  of  Officers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  Voting 
for  officers  shall  take  place  [every 
day]  at  the  Annual  Convention  [ex¬ 
cept  the  last  day.  Any  member  may 
vote]  and  by  mail.  [To  do  so  he 
must  request,  in  writing,  a  ballot 
from  the  Elections  Committee.]  The 
ballot  f^when  returned  to  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee]  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stub  attached  from  the 
membership  receipt.  Votes  for  other 
than  duly  nominated  candidates 
shall  be  void. 

Voting  shall  end  at  noon  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Convention.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  promptly  make  public 
the  results  of  the  e’ection. 

Amend  Article  XIV — Amendments 
to  Constitution,  as  follows; 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
may  be  proposed  for  consi''eration 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  or  may  be  proposed  by  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  500 
active  members  of  the  Association. 
Amendments  so  proposed  shall  be 
published  in  full  in  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association  and  shaJl 
then  be  submitted  by  baKot  to  the 
active  members  of  the  Association 


under  the  provisions  governing  the 
election  of  officers  (Art.  vn-3).  [Re¬ 
quests  for  maU  ballots  for  voting 
on  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
must  be  made  not  less  than  seven 
days  before  the  opening  of  the 
Annual  Convention.]  Voting  on 
amendments  may  take  place  at  An¬ 
nual  Convention  regardless  of 
whether  the  election  of  officers  is 
also  taking  place.  A  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  the  ballots  cast  on  the 
amendment  shall  be  necessary  for 
its  adoption. 

PROPOSE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  NJEA  BY-LAWS 

The  following  amendments  to  the 
NJEIA  By-Laws  were  approved  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  on  May  21,  1952, 
for  printing  in  the  official  publication 
of  the  Association,  and  final  vote  at 
the  Delegate  Assembly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  November  6,  1952.  They 
are  designed  to  make  effective  changes 
in  voting  procedures  recommended  by 
the  Elections  Procedures  Committee, 
and  are  conditioned  on  approval  of 


the  proposed  changes  in  the  NJEIA 
Constitution : 

By-Law  7.  Independent  Nomina¬ 
tions — Petition  forms  for  indepen¬ 
dent  nominations  for  officers  shall 
be  available  from  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Association  after  April 
1  of  election  years.  They  shall  be 
filed  at  the  same  office  on  or  before 
[the  third  Friday  in  September] 
the  fast  day  in  June. 

By-Law  9.  Election  of  Officers — 
The  names  of  and  facts  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the 
Ofleial  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  according  to  a  form  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Election*  Committee. 

[Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  vot¬ 
ing  for  officers  must  be  made  not 
less  than  seven  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  years  in  which  officers  are 
to  be  elected.] 

/Vo  ballot  shall  be  counted  which 
is  postmarked  later  than  midnight 
October  31st,  and  no  ballot  shetl 
be  counted  which  arriees  in  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
office  later  than  the  opening  of  the 
Annual  Convention. 


■1 
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NJEA  STATE  ELEQIONS  Where,  and  How  to  Vote 

On  Amending  the  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Ass(x:iation 

VOTING  —  BY  MAIL.  OR  IN  PERSON  AT  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION 


How  to  Vote  By  Mail 

1.  Write  to  Chairman,  NJEA  EUections  Committee 

180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

(Your  letter  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  midnight,  October  30,  1952.) 

IN  YOUR  LETTER 

State  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  with  dues  paid  for  1952-53. 

Request  a  ballot  for  voting  by  mail. 

Enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

Your  letter  must  be  personally  signed  by  you,  and  it  must  be 
sent  separately.  You  may  wish  to  use  the  coupon  below. 

2.  You  will  receive,  promptly,  a  ballot  and  a  return  (special 
voting!  envelope. 

3.  Mail  that  ballot,  marked  as  you  wish,  in  the  special  voting 
envelope,  together  with  the  voting  stub  detached  from  your 
1952-53  NJEA  membership  certificate.  Do  not  send  your 
memltersliip  certificate  with  your  voting  stub.  Your  ballot 
must  l>e  received  in  the  NJEA  office  by  5:00  P.M.,  November 
5,  19.52. 


Voting  at  the  Convention 

At  the  NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City, 
Nov.  6-8,  polls  will  be  open  as  follows: 
Thun..  Nov.  6,  1952 — Haddon  Hall  Hotal,  2  io 
5  P.M. 

Fri-  Nov.  7,  1952 — Convantion  Hall,  10  A.M.  to 
5  P.M. 

Sat.,  Nov.  7,  1952 — Convantion  Hall,  9  A.M.  to 
12  M. 

Membership  Certificates,  with  voting  stub  at¬ 
tached,  must  be  presented  at  the  poll  in  Atlantic 
Gty  to  vote  in  person.  Affidavits  of  membership 
cannot  be  acceded  in  voting  in  NJEA  State 
Elections. 


Coupon  for  Requesting  Mail  Ballet 

Chairman,  NJEA  Elections  Committee 
180  W.  State  St., 

Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

I  hereby  request  a  ballot  for  voting  bjr  mail  for 
officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  the  1932  election.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  with  dues  paid 
for  1932-33.  I  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope. 


No  mailed  ballot  will  be  counted  unless  it  is  mailed  in  the  special  voting 
envelope  and  is  accompanied  by  the  voting  stub  from  the  membership 
certificate.  Only  one  ballot  may  be  enclosed  in  each  envolope. 


(your  persooal  signature) 
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lo^fouse  COMPTON'S^ 
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*' During  free  periods  my  pupils  enjoy  browsing 
and  reading  in  Compton's  in  preference  to  their 
storybooks." 

"There  are  very  Jew  times  during  the  school 
day  when  a  number  oj  Compton  volumes  are 
not  in  use  on  pupiW  desks." 

“  The  pictures  in  Compton's  are  worth  the  price 
ojthe  set.  Their  accuracy^  color  and  real  interest 
apped  make  these  books  as  popular  as  the 
storybooks  or  magazines." 

"Pupils  wait  M  line  jar  Compton's.  It  is  the 
most  popular  reference  book  in  our  schod." 

"My  primary  schod  children  never  tire  of  leaf» 
iteg  through  Compton's  studying  its  beautiful 
pictures.  It  is  a  gred  dd  to  reading  readiness." 

"My  pupils  find  answers  to  questioru  through 
the  Compton  Fact-Index  which  they  can't  find 
anywhere  else — and  th^ find  them  so  qdcUy.'* 

**  Whenever  a  problem  arises  the  first  thought  it 
*Ltt's  look  it  in  Compton's'." 


Compton  toxt  b  written  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  reader.  All  essential  facts 
are  given,  but  these  facts  are  related  so  clear  concepts  are  formed. 

Compton  orticlos  are  written  to  fit  the  grade  leveb  where  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  used. 

Compton  picturos  represent  visual  education  at  its  best.  Every  picture  b  func¬ 
tional — a  teaching  picture,  carefully  planned  right  with  the  text  to  tell  ita  full 
share  of  the  story. 

Such  pictures  reproduced  by  the  most  advanced  printing  processes  lend  beauty 
and  r^ism  to  all  subjects. 

Captions  obovo  Compton  pictures  arrest  attention, 
i  ■  y  interest  and  provoke  questions. 

v'VsMhKM  t  Logondt  bolow  each  picture  explain  the  picture  and 
/  j  give  information  not  included  in  accompanymg  text. 

Tho  booutifully  dotignod  pages  invite  the  eye. 
Cloar  logiMo  typo  printed  on  fine  quality  and  nonglare 
English  finish  paper  make  for  easy  and  pleasant  reading.  ^ 

Tho  oosy  roforonco  Foct-lndox  thumb-ubbed  at  the 

back  of  each  volume — as  easy  to  use  as  the  dictionary —  \ 

makes  every  fact  throughout  the  woric  instantly  accessible 

by  exact  volume  and  page  number. 


F.C.Goai|rfo(i  and  CompotMi 


1000  N.  DEARtORN  STREET  •  CHICAOO  10,  ILUNOIS 


Compton's  Picturod  Encyclopodio  Bolongt  in  Evory  Classroom 

tfct  ItSl  CtnflM'i  il  ir**f  Strt#  (wivMliM  in  STIASTK  (ITt,  Not.  M;  N.  M.  S<hMS«l.  SS'-” 
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Otti^  ®  4et  iA  HCccUcC  ^ 

Science,  Social  Studies 
AND  Library  Classes 


Here*s  good  news  for  budget-minded  schools  ...  a 


t 


HOW  TO  USE  RICHARDS 
AS  3  CLASSROOM  UNITS 

Select  the  4  volumes  on  Science  and  1  on  Applied 
Science  and  group  them  together  with  the  Index 
volume.  You  now  have  a  complete  Science  ency¬ 
clopedia.  Do  the  same  for  the  Social  Studies  and 
Library  groups  and  add  the  indexes  which  are 
furnished  extra.  This  makes  three  complete  class¬ 
room  groups: 

Group  1.  Science 

Group  2.  History  and  Geography 

Group  3.  Art,  Biography,  Leisure  Time  Activities 

Find  out  why  RICHARDS  TOPICAL  is  different 
from  other  encyclopedias  and  has  many  distinct 
advantages,  including  a  study  outline  for  each  topic 
with  complete  cross  references. 


15  volume  set  of  RICHARDS  TOPICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  that  you  can  use  as  three  com¬ 
plete  references  in  your  classrooms.  Teachers  and 
librarians  are  enthusiastically  singing  its  praises. 
Says  one  Social  Science  teacher: 

“Our  school  budget  is  small  and  we  have  to  make 
every  dollar  stretch  as  far  as  possible.  We  find 
Richards  Topical  answers  our  every  reference  need. 

It  makes  learning  easier  for  the  student  and  a 
pleasure  for  the  teacher.  It  is  an  ideal  classroom 
teaching  aid.** 

Things  that  belong  together 
are  found  together 

RICHARDS  TOPICAL  uses  a  new  and  different 
approach  to  fact  finding.  It  makes  pupils  want  to 
learn  and  encourages  their  thirst  for  knowledge 
by  providing  a  *  topical  arrangement  of  subject 
matter.  For  example:  in  the  usual  encyclopedia, 
related  subjects  as  airplanes  (under  “A**),  Rail¬ 
roads  (under  “R**),  Ships  (under  “S**)  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  several  volumes.  In  RICHARDS 
TOPICAL,  all  these  subjects  are  under  the  single 
topic,  TRANSPORTATION. 

15  VOIS  •  8,600  PAGES  •  12,000  PiaURES  •  SPINAL  INDEX 
Writv  Today  tor  3ioary  Haring  Ottrr  to  Srhool* 

THE  RICHARDS  CO. 

A'EW  YORK  •  MOC^'T  VER.YON,  A.V. 

Send  all  inquiries  to  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY  DIVISION. 
The  Grolicr  Society,  126  South  6th  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BOARD  IS  CLEAR 


MATERIALS  ARE  READY 


DEPENDING  ON  TEACHERS 


OCR  SPECIAL  CONCERN 


^id 

A  T  the  meeting  of  our  Delegate  Assembly  last  May  one  recommendation 
ran  like  a  theme  through  reports  and  Assembly  discussions.  It  was  that 
1952-53  be  State  School  Aid  Year,  and  that  the  Association’s  campaign  for 
additional  State  aid  take  precedence  over  every  other  NJEA  activity. 

We  are  in  a  good  position  to  carry  out  that  recommendation.  As  last  year 
ended,  NJEA  achieved  several  long-sought  goals  in  the  area  of  pensions.  First 
and  foremost  was  our  35-year  complete  pension  law,  of  course.  Along  with  it 
went  the  right  for  some  teachers  to  purchase  uncredited  prior  service  in  New 
Jersey,  and  several  other  measures.  We  would  prefer  not  to  return  to  the 
Legislature  with  additional  pension  legislation  this  year  if  that  can  be  avoided. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  forgetting  or  neglecting  our  35-year  half-pay 
retirement  goal;  it  merely  means  that  we  shall  continue  to  study  it,  develop 
our  figures  and  arguments,  and  be  ready  with  legislation  when  the  time  seems 
ripe. 

The  board  is  clear,  therefore,  for  a  major  attack  on  the  state  aid  problem. 
The  Commission  on  State^  School  Aid  completed  its  report  and  made  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  last  March.  Those  recommendations  have  been  considered  by 
our  State  Aid  Committee  and  our  Delegate  Assembly,  and  have  the  formal 
backing  of  our  Association.  They  constitute  our  “grand  objective.”  Our  staff 
has  been  at  work  much  of  the  summer  preparing  for  an  all-out  campaign.  We 
have  joined  with  the  Federated  Boards,  the  PTA’s,  and  the  State  League  of 
Municipalities  to  form  a  steering  committee  to  direct  a  unified  campaign.  A 
Citizen’s  Committee  is  in  process  of  formation  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Fred  Van  Deventer  of  Princeton.  A  filmstrip,  INVESTING  IN  CHILDREN, 
summarizes  the  report  of  the  Commission.  Digests  of  the  report  are  also 
available,  and  a  brief  flier  presenting  the  recommendations  and  urging  action 
has  been  prepared  for  wide  popular  distribution.  In  every  county,  groups  of 
board  members,  parents,  municipal  officials,  and  educators  are  being  organized 
to  arrange  meetings,  schedule  speakers  and  distribute  filmstrips. 

While  we  are  hoping  and  expecting  that  the  lead  in  this  campaign  will 
be  taken  by  citizens  and  citizen  groups,  we  know  from  experience  that  teachers 
must  provide  much  of  the  motive  power  and  much  of  the  factual  information. 
We  know  too  that  unless  teachers  are  enthusiastic  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Aid  Commission,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  answer  the  questions 
citizens  ask,  unless  they  really  work  for  the  program,  nothing  much  will  happen. 

There  is  good  reason  why  teachers  should  work,  why  they  should  study 
until  they  know  the  answers  to  every  question,  why  they  should  be  enthusiastic. 
Every  student  of  New  Jersey’s  school  finance  picture  recognizes  that  our  lack 
of  state  support  threatens  the  teacher,  especially — both  in  the  matter  of  salar)- 
and  in  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  teach.  In  the  coming  years  of  more 
pupils  and  rising  costs,  we  will  suffer  unless  our  state  school  finance  picture 
is  changed. 

Let  us  then  provide  the  motive  power  in  the  1952-53  state  aid  campaign. 
Let  it  be  first,  not  only  in  the  NJEA  program,  but  in  our  local  and  county 
associations  and  in  our  individual  activities.  Let  us  accept  the  obligation 
placed  on  us  by  the  campaign  planners,  to  see  that  every  citizen  in  every  home 
in  every  area  served  by  a  public  school  knows  the  State  Aid  story  and  lets  his 
legislators  know  that  he  wants  action  this  year. 

President 
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SICK-LEAVE 

AND  OTHER  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  POLICIES 
^  IN  NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


^His  Survey  of  sick  leave  practices 
in  New  Jersey  school  districts 
represents  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
school  districts  in  the  state.  All  of 
the  districts,  as  required  by  law,  in¬ 
clude  teachers  in  their  sick  leave 
policies.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
districts  indicated  that  janitors  are 
included.  Two  districts  in  every  three 
say  that  nurses  are  granted  sick  leave 
privileges.  Over  sixty  percent  of  the 
districts  report  that  superintendents 
are  entitled  to  sick  leave  benefits. 

Sixty-four  or  about  20  percent  of 
the  districts  restrict  their  sick  leave 
coverage  to  teachers  only.  By  con¬ 
trast  142,  or  about  42  percent  of  the 
districts  reporting,  indicate  that  they 
include  all  school  board  employees  in 
their  sick  leave  coverage. 

Chapter  142,  P.  L.  1942,  makes 
it  mandatory  for  school  districts  to 
allow  at  least  ten  days  sick  leave  at 
full  pay  to  all  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervising  principals  who  are 
steadily  employ^  or  who  enjoy 
tenure  rights.  Sick  leave  is  defined 
as  absence  granted  for  personal  dis¬ 
ability  caused  by  illness  or  accident 
or  for  exclusion  from  school  be¬ 
cause  of  being  quarantined  for 
Contagious  disease  in  the  teacher’s 
immediate  household. 

School  boards  may  allow  unused 
days  of  sick  leave  to  accumulate  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  five  days  per 
year.  Boards  of  Education  may 
also,  in  the  event  of  absence  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  annual  sick  leave  al¬ 
lowance  or  of  the  annual  sick  leave 
plus  the  accumulated  sick  leave 
allowance,  pay  the  teacher,  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  supervising  principal  each 
day’s  salary  less  the  pay  of  the 
substitute  for  whatever  length  of 
time  the  boards  may  wish. 

Almost  all  of  the  districts  indicate 
that  they  follow  the  state  law  by  al¬ 
lowing  ten  days  sick  leave  annually. 
Eight  districts  grant  more  than  the 
ten  days  required  by  law.  However, 
a  number  of  districts  which  limit  sick 
leave  to  ten  days  have  very  liberal 
accumulative  and  post-accumulative 
sick  leave  policies.  In  fact  many  dis¬ 
tricts  have  over-all  sick  leave  policies 
which  are  more  liberal  than  those 


policies  maintained  by  the  districts 
granting  more  than  ten  days  of  sick 
leave  annually. 

YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Sixty-two  or  about  18  percent  of 
the  districts  reporting  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  differentiate  between  experi¬ 
enced  and  non-experienced  teachers  in 
their  sick  leave  policies.  For  the  most 
part  those  districts  which  differentiate 
do  so  by  granting  more  days  of 
annual  sick  leave  to  the  experienced 
teachers.  Ellizabeth,  for  example,  al¬ 
lows  ten  days  of  sick  leave  for  teach¬ 
ers  with  three  or  less  years  of  experi¬ 
ence;  for  teachers  with  more  than 
three  years  of  experience  the  annual 
leave  is  twenty  days. 

Newark  and  Paterson  recognize 
teaching  experience  in  determining 
sick  leave  policy  after  the  accumula¬ 
tive  sick  leave  days  are  used.  Newark 
teachers  with  25  or  more  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  receive  ten  additional  days  of 
sick  leave  beyond  the  accumulated 
sick  leave  allowance.  These  days  are 
allowed  before  teachers  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  salaries  less  that  of  the 
substitutes. 

Paterson  teach.ers  with  10  or  more 
years  experience:  are  granted  40  ad¬ 
ditional  days  beyond  the  accumulated 
days;  teachers  with  experience  total¬ 
ing  more  than  20  years  but  less  than 
30  are  granted  60  additional  days 
beyond  the  accumulated  days  allowed. 
Teachers  with  30  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience  are  allowed  80  additional 
days  beyond  the  accumulated  days.  In 
each  experience  category  the  teacher 
receives  his  salary  less  that  of  the 
substitute’s  for  the  days  indicated. 

ACCUMULATION  PRACTICES 

Out  of  332  districts,  215  or  68  per¬ 
cent  said  that  unused  days  of  sick 
leave  were  allowed  to  accumulate.  The 
number  of  days  allowed  to  accumulate 
ranged  from  five  days  annually  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  days.  About 
fifty  percent  of  the  districts  reported 
accumulated  sick  leave  days  of  30 
or  more;  about  twenty-five  percent 
indicated  that  they  allowed  20  or 
fewer  days  to  accumulate;  about 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  districts  said 


A  digest  of  two  studies  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  NJEA 
Research  Division* 

that  60  or  more  days  were  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Thirty-two  districts  allow 
unused  days  of  sick  leave  to  accumulate 
without  limit 

A  considerable  number  of  districts 
tend  to  adopt  a  policy  of  treating  each 
teacher  individually  after  the  accumu¬ 
lated  days  of  sick  leave  are  over — 
fifty-nine  districts  report  this  kind  of 
practice.  Forty-nine  districts  report 
no  salary  paid  after  accumulated  days 
of  sick  leave  are  used.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  42  districts  which  say 
that  they  continue  to  pay  the  teachers 
their  salaries  less  substitute  wages  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

About  one-third  of  the  districts  re- 
(rarting  say  that  they  do  not  allow 
unused  days  of  sick  leave  to  accumu¬ 
late.  About  one-fourth  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  pay  no  salary  to  the  teachers 
after  the  annual  davs  of  sick  leave  are 
used.  Slightly  over  one-quarter  of 
these  districts  point  out  that  the 
teachers  receive  their  salaries  less 
substitute  wages  after  the  annual  days 
of  sick  leave  are  utilized.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  districts — 43  per¬ 
cent — report  that  they  treat  teachers 
on  an  individual  basis  after  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  employed  all  of  their  annual 
days  of  sick  leave. 

OTHER  ABSENCE  LEAVES 

In  general,  school  districts  show 
clear-cut  preferences  in  granting 
leaves  of  absence  for  reasons  other 
than  sick  leave.  Those  reasons  which 
are  considered  most  justifiable  are 
not  only  granted  most  frequently,  but 
tend  also  to  be  allowed  on  full  salary. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  for 
the  reasons  listed  in  the  following 
order  of  willingness:  (1)  death  in  the 
immediate  family,  (2)  visitation  to 
other  schools.  (3)  court  order,  (4) 


*A  limited  number  of  the  original 
studies,  including  tables  and  some  ad¬ 
ditional  (’etails  are  available  to  teacher 
organizations  from  the  NJEA  Research 
Division.  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8. 
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death  in  the  non>imniediate  family, 

(5)  illness  in  the  immediate  family, 

(6)  religious  holidays,  (7)  profes¬ 
sional  business,  (8)  marriage,  (9) 
personal  business,  (10)  illness  in  the 
non-immediate  family. 

Death  in  Inunediate  Family: 
Boards  of  Education  seem  to  feel  that 
this  kind  of  leave  is  well  justified.  Of 
the  298  districts  which  say  that  they 
grant  leave  for  death  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  family,  289  or  97  percent  of  the 
districts  allow  this  kind  of  leave  on 
full  salary.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
districts  make  this  allowane  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  days  of  sick  leave. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  number 
of  days  is  five.  On  the  ether  hand, 
IH  districts  include  the  days  allow¬ 
ance  within  the  annual  days  of  sick 
leave  allowed. 

Death  in  Non-lmmediate  Fam- 
Uy:  There  are  168  districts  which 
report  leave  for  death  in  the  non- 
immediate  family.  Of  these,  142  dis¬ 
tricts  grant  this  kind  of  leave  with  full 
salary.  Seventy-eight  districts  make 
these  grants  in  addition  to  regular 
days  of  annual  sick  leave.  Well  over 
half  of  these  districts  restrict  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  this  leave  of  absence 
category  to  one  day. 

Illness  in  Immediate  Family: 
Of  the  174  districts  which  allow  ab¬ 
sence  for  illness  in  the  immediate 
family,  148  say  that  this  leave  is 
allowed  with  no  salary  deduction. 
Fifty-one  districts  say  that  this  type 
of  leave  is  granted  in  addition  to 
regular  sick  leave  allowances.  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  number  of  days 
in  addition  to  regular  sick  leave  is 
five. 

Evidently  illness  in  non-immediate 
family  is  not  thought  to  be  as  justified 
as  are  leaves  granted  for  other  reasons. 
Only  51  districts  report  granting  this 
type  of  leave,  and  only  31  of  them  do 
so  on  full  salary. 

Personal  Business:  Slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  92  districts  which 
allow  days  of  absence  for  personal 
business  grant  the  teachers  full  salaries 
for  this  kind  of  leave.  Twenty-one  of 
the  districts  reporting  days  allowed 
with  salary  grant  these  leaves  in 
addition  to  regular  sick  leave  allow¬ 
ances.  Five  of  these  21  districts  allow 
the  teachers  from  three  to  five  days 
for  personal  business. 

Attending  Court  Summons: 
About  83  percent  of  the  190  districts 
which  report  leaves  for  court  sum¬ 


mons  allow  teachers  full  salaries  for 
this  kind  of  absence.  Eleven  addi¬ 
tional  districts  allow  leave  for  this 
kind  of  absence,  but  make  salary  de¬ 
cisions  on  an  individual  basis.  Over 
half  of  the  districts  reporting  such 
leaves  with  pay  grant  these  leaves  of 
absence  in  addition  to  the  regular  sick 
leave  allowance. 

Marriage:  Sixty-three,  or  about 
58  percent  of  the  109  districts  which 
report  leaves  of  absence  for  marriage, 
grant  this  kind  of  leave  with  full 
salary;  forty-three  districts  allow  such 
leave  but  without  salary.  Only  21 
districts  grant  this  leave  with  pay  in 
addition  to  regular  sick  leave  allow¬ 
ances;  thirty-eight  districts  include 
the  marriage  leave  of  absence  days 
within  the  regular  sick  leave  allow¬ 
ance.  Boards  of  Elducation  which  al¬ 
low  days  off  for  marriage  on  full 
salary  for  the  most  part  have  no  set 
policy  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
days  allowed. 

Professional  Business:  Of  the 
143  districts  which  report  leaves 
granted  for  professional  business,  118 
or  82  percent  say  that  this  kind  of 
leave  is  granted  with  full  salary. 
Seventy-eight  districts  allow  this  kind 
of  leave  in  addition  to  the  regular  sick 
leave  allowance. 

Religious  Holidays:  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  districts  say  they  have 
a  policy  which  allows  absence  for 
religious  holidays.  About  78  percent 
of  these  districts  grant  this  kind  of 
leave  on  full  salary.  Of  these  districts 
sixty-five  indicate  that  the  days  al¬ 
lowed  are  in  addition  to  regular  sick 
leave;  48  districts  include  the  days 
leave  in  the  regular  sick  leave  allow¬ 
ance. 

Visitation  to  Other  Schools: 
Boards  of  Education  are  liberal  in 
granting  leaves  for  this  reason.  Of 
the  231  districts  which  report  policies 
for  visitation,  215  or  about  93  per¬ 
cent,  say  that  this  leave  is  granted  with 
full  salary;  an  additional  13  districts 
allow  this  leave  with  salary  on  an 
individual  basis  only.  Moreover,  180 
districts  grant  leaves  with  pay  for 
visitation  in  addition  to  regular  sick 
leave  .  Only  18  districts  include  days 
absent  for  this  reason  within  the 
regular  sick  leave  allowance.  Dis¬ 
tricts  which  allow  absence  for  visita¬ 
tion  with  pay  in  addition  to  regular 
sick  leave  prefer  to  allow  one  or  two 
days  each  year  for  this  kind  of 
absence. 


CPEA  Coordinators 
Plan  Year’s  Work 

The  State  Coordinating  Committee 
of  the  Cooperative  Project  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  met  in  Trenton 
early  in  September  to  review  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  work  and  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  pres¬ 
ent  and  expressed  his  great  interest  in 
the  project  and  his  good  wishes  for 
its  success. 

The  staff  selected  by  the  Steering 
Committee  was  approved  unanimous¬ 
ly  by  the  Coordinating  Committee. 
The  staff  includes  William  M.  Smith, 
former  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Superintendence,  (Co¬ 
ordinator;  John  R.  Stinner,  Research 
Assistant,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Assistant  Coordinator;  and  Dr.  Milton 
Steinhauer,  Professor  of  Education, 
Rutgers  University,  Project  Advisor. 

Dr.  Elwood  Prestwood,  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region  of  the  C.  P.  E.  A.  spoke  on  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  national  and 
regional  centers  of  the  C.  P.  E.  A. 

William  H.  West,  former  coordina¬ 
tor,  reported  that  the  tabulation  of  tbe 
superintendents’  questionnaire  was  al¬ 
most  completed. 

William  M.  Smith,  State  Coordina¬ 
tor,  reported  that  the  plans  for  the 
intervisitations  for  the  coming  year 
are  being  completed  and  visitations 
would  start  about  October  8,  1952. 

A  revised  simplified  guide  for  the 
intervisitation  program  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  intervisitation  team  members  be¬ 
fore  the  intervisitations  start. 


NEA  Teams 

An  NEA  TEAM  of  three  NEA  staff 
members  will  hold  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  in  New  Jersey  on  October  21, 
22,  and  23,  to  discuss  with  teachers 
the  services  and  problems  of  their  na¬ 
tional  organization.  The  October  21 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Paterson,  for 
teachers  in  Passaic  and  Sussex  coun¬ 
ties;  that  of  October  22  will  be  held 
in  Jersey  City  for  all  Hudson  County 
teachers;  the  October  23  meeting  will 
be  in  Newark  for  Essex  and  Union 
counties. 

The  sending  of  this  team  represents 
a  definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Education  Association  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  failure  to  en¬ 
roll  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  many  large  cities  and  ur¬ 
ban  areas. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JARGON  -- 

INTEGRATE  FRAME  OF  REFERENCE  IMPLEMENT 


The  following  conversation  between 

a  teacher  and  a  traveling  salesman 

was  overheard  on  a  train  recently. 

After  introducing  themselves  to  each 

other  the  salesman  began  by  saying. 

So  you're  a  teacher. 

Teacher:  They  call  be  an  educator. 

Salesman:  Now  I  been  reading  a  lot 
about  teachers  lately  and  begun 
to  wonder  about  the  teaching 
racket.  It’s  been  so  long  since  I 
been  in  school  that  I  kinda  won¬ 
der  what  it’s  like  today.  Tell 
me,  what  does  an  educator  do? 

Teacher:  That  depends. 

Salesman:  Depends  on  what? 

Teacher:  It  depends  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  area  in  which  he  works. 

Salesman:  Area?  Does  that  mean  in 
what  part  of  the  country? 

Teacher:  Not  at  all.  There  are  num¬ 
erous  areas  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivity,  independent  of  geogra¬ 
phical  location. 

Salesman:  Then  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  has  no  bearing  on  educa¬ 
tional  areas? 

Teacher:  That  would  depend  on  the 
philosophy  of  education  control¬ 
ling  the  local  situation. 

Salesman:  Excuse  me,  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  a  philosophy  of 
education? 

Teacher:  A  philosophy  of  education 
is  a  set  of  principles  and  beliefs. 

Salesman:  What  is  it  for? 

Teacher:  It  is  to  provide  teachers 
with  practice  in  fine  writing. 

Salesman:  What  is  done  with  the 
philosophy  of  education  after  it 
is  completed? 

Teacher:  It  is  beautifully  typed, 
then  filed,  and  then — forgotten. 
Theoretically,  however,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  frame  of  reference. 

Salesman:  Frame  of  reference? 

“  What’s  that? 

Teacher:  Oh.  you  know,  a  kind  of 
reference,  something  to  compare 
things  with,  like,  for  instance, 
educational  objectives. 

Salesman:  Objectives?  Are  they  the 
same  as  aims,  or  purjjoses? 
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Teacher:  Yes,  but  objectives  sounds 
more  scientific. 

Salesman:  Is  that  because  objectives 
are  more  objective? 

Teacher:  No,  objectives  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  objective. 

Salesman:  What  d’ye  mean? 

Teacher:  Well,  an  objective  may  be 
objective  or  subjective,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  activity. 

Salesman:  Is  an  activity  like  a  sub¬ 
ject? 

Teacher:  Yes  and  no.  We  have  ac¬ 
tivity  and  we  have  activities. 

Salesman:  But  is  not  activities  the 
plural  of  activity  and  hence  the 
same  thing  but  more  of  it? 

Teacher:  So  it  would  seem  to  the 
layman.  But  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  appearing  to  be  didactic, 
words  in  education  have  esoteric 
meanings  all  their  own. 

Salesman:  How  d’ye  mean? 

Teacher:  Well,  while  activity  is  sin¬ 
gular  and  activities  is  plural, 
there  are  many  singular  activi¬ 
ties.  It  depends  on  the  subject 
matter. 

Salesman:  Is  there  still  such  a  thing 
as  subject  matter? 

Teacher:  Well  that’s  a  rather  old 
fashioned  name  for  it,  but  many 
teachers  believe  that  knowledge 
is  as  important  as  activities. 

Salesman:  Is  that  singular? 

Teacher:  It  depends  on  what  your 
objectives  are. 

Salesman:  But  you  mentioned  objec¬ 
tives  before. 

Teacher:  I  did.  But  objectives  to  be 
worth  having  must  be  imple¬ 
mented. 

Salesman:  Implemented?  How? 

Teacher:  Well,  objectives  should  be 
functional. 

Salesman:  Whad’ye  mean,  func¬ 
tional? 
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Teacher:  They  should  function  in 
the  lives  of  the  students. 

Salesman:  How  should  they  function? 

Teacher:  In  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment 

Salesman:  What’s  a  natural  etiviron- 
ment? 

Teacher:  A  natural  environment  is 
one  in  which  the  mores  grow  out 
of  situations  that  are  inherent  in 
the  social  milieu. 

Salesman:  Wait  a  minute.  What  d’ye 
mean  mores?  Are  they  some¬ 
thing  children  get,  like  measles? 

Teacher:  No,  mores  is  just  a  fancy 
word  for  customs  and  manners. 

Salesman  :  Good  manners  or  had  man¬ 
ners? 

Teacher:  In  a  well  integrated  child 
there  are  only  good  manners. 

Salesman:  Can  a  child  be  integrated 
too?  I  thought  that  can  happen 
only  to  a  curriculum. 

Teacher:  I  see  you’re  catching  on. 
For  instance,*  there  are  attitudes. 

Salesman:  And  appreciations? 

Teacher:  Yes,  and  appreciations — 
and  skills — and  knowledges — 
and  habits — and  understandings; 
not  to  mention  core-curricula 
and  tool  subjects. 

Salesman:  Is  that  the  curriculum? 

Teacher:  That  depends  upon  your 
philosophy. 

Salesman:  What  kind  of  philosophy 
must  it  be? 

Teacher:  It  must  be  an  underlying 
philosophy. 

Salesman:  And  objectives? 

Teacher:  They  must  be  dynamic  and 
challenging. 

Salesman:  And  classroom  activities? 

Teacher:  They  must  be  meaningful. 

Salesman:  Wliat  else? 

Teacher:  They  must  reflect  the 
school’s  philosophy. 

Salesman:  But  that  brings  us  right 
back  to  where  we  started;  sort  of 
going  around  in  circles,  aren’t 
we? 

Teacher:  Well? 

Salesman:  Gosh! 
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TWENTY  QUESTIONS 

about  State  School  Aid 

People  in  your  Community  are  asking  them  .  .  . 

You  should  know  the  Answers - 


1.  Who  are  Uie  members  of  the  State 
School  Aid  Commission? 

*  Members  Appointed  by  the  Presi- 

t.  dent  of  the  Senate: 

Anthony  J.  Cafiero 
James  M.  Davis,  Jr.* 

David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr, 

Members  Appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  General  Assembly: 

Grace  M.  Freeman 
Frederick  H.  Hauser 
Thomas  J.  Hillery 
Members  Appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor: 

I^onard  E.  Best,  Chairman 
A.  Virginia  Adams 
Jacob  Fox 

Marie  H.  Katzenbach 
Member  Designated  by  J.  R.  9, 
1950: 

John  H.  Bosshart 
'Withdrew  January  23,  1952. 

2.  Will  addiUonal  State  aid  result  in 
centralised  State  control  of  the  pub* 
lie  schools? 

Where  the  State  gives  aid  of  less 
than  half  the  total  cost  of  education, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  substantial 
state  aid  has  resulted  in  centralized 
control.  It  is  doubtful  whether  New 
Jersey  school  districts  are  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  those  in  New  York, 
where  aid  amounts  to  nearly  47%,  or 
Pennsylvania  (37.6%),  California 
(53.3%)  or  Ohio  (36.4%).  Most  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  state  aid  up  to 
50%  of  the  total  cost  involves  little 
danger  of  State  control.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  says  in  its  report  “This  State  aid 
program  would  not  make  the  State  an 
excessive  nor  a  dominant  partner  in 
the  education  of  New  Jersey’s  chil¬ 
dren,”  and  “This  program  still  leaves 
a  major  part  of  the  burden  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  increasing  costs  on  the 
local  districts.  In  the  long  run  the 
local  district  has  the  direct  interest 
of  both  children  and  taxpayer  at 
heart  and  is  well  prepared  to  direct 
the  schools  effectively.” 

3.  How  can  we  be  sure  addlUonal  aid 
will  not  be  diverted  to  other  acencies 
in  the  future? 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
other  things  than  liberty.  Nothing 
save  a  constitutional  change  could  give 
absolute  assurance  against  diversion. 


However,  the  Legislature  is  unlikely 
to  renege  on  promises  of  a  specific 
nature,  on  which  districts  will  have 
built  their  budgets.  For  example,  the 
Legislatures  have  never  made  any 
cuts  in  or  failed  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  Pascoe  aid. 
where  specific  amounts  were  prom¬ 
ised,  while  the  Armstrong  aid.  which 
depends  each  year  on  the  amount  of 
the  legislative  appropriation,  has 
often  been  reduced.  If  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  plan  were  adopted,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  be  keenly  aware  that  any 
failure  to  make  promised  appropria¬ 
tions  would  immediately  be  reflected 
in  increased  local  taxes,  and  that  mu¬ 
nicipal  oflBcials  would  place  the  blame 
on  the  legislators. 

4.  Doesn’t  a  new  tax  come  out  of  the 
same  pocket  as  the  real  property  tax? 
It  does  not.  There  are,  today  in 

New  Jersey,  thousands  of  citizens  who 
pay  little  or  no  direct  tax — either 
State  or  local.  If  they  own  no  prop¬ 
erty,  they  escape  local  taxes,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  education  falls. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  no¬ 
where  have  rents  risen  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  local  taxes.  Cost  of 
living  studies  show  them  up  41%,  as 
compared  with  a  local  school  tax  rise 
of  70%.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
school  costs  has  been  borne  by  the 
people  in  the  State  who  own  property, 
and  under  our  present  system,  future 
increases  will  bear  heavily  on  the 
same  group  of  citizens. 

5.  Does  a  sales  tax  with  specified  ex¬ 
emptions  work  a  hardship  on  the 
lower  income  earners? 

A  sales  tax  which  exempts  foods 
and  medicine  appears,  in  tax  studies, 
not  to  be  too  great  a  hardship  in  the 
low  income  group.  It  does  not  apply 
to  food  or  rent  on  which  this  group 
spends  the  bulk  of  its  income.  As  in¬ 
come  rises,  a  smaller  part  of  that  in¬ 
come  goes  for  food  and  rent,  and  a 
greater  part  for  taxable  items.  For 
example,  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$3000  spends  about  $2(KX)  in  food 
and  rent;  a  sales  tax  on  other  items 
can  only  take  2%  of  the  remaining 
$1000  or  $20.  A  family  with  $5000 
may  spend  only  $2500  on  food  and 


rent,  and  pay  $50  tax  on  the  balance. 
This  is  known  as  the  “progressive 
feature  of  a  tax — the  larger  the  in¬ 
come,  the  larger  the  actual  percent¬ 
age  paid  in  tax.  It  should  be  clear 
that  the  sales  tax  is  not  as  “progres¬ 
sive”  as  the  income  tax.  It  may  also 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
property  tax  makes  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ferentiation  in  this  respect;  it  often 
bears  more  harshly  on  the  poor  man 
who  owns  a  small  home  than  on  any¬ 
one  else;  certainly  it  does  not,  in  any 
respect,  favor  him. 

6.  Would  an  Income  tax  cause  an  undue 
hardship  on  New  Jersey  residents 
working  in  New  York  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania? 

Under  present  laws  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  an  income  tax  to  be  a  hardship 
on  New  Jersey  residents  who  work  in 
New  York.  The  New  York  law  has  a 
reciprocal  clause  which,  if  a  similar 
clause  were  included  in  a  New  Jersey 
income  tax  measure,  would  permit 
New  Jersey  residents  to  deduct  from 
their  New  York  State  income  tax  any 
amount  paid  in  New  Jersey  on  their 
New  York  earnings.  This  would  re¬ 
capture  several  millions  of  dollars 
for  New  Jersey  which  its  residents 
are  now  paying  in  New  York,  while 
they  use  New  Jersey  schools  and 
other  governmental  services.  Under 
any  probable  New  Jersey 'income  tax, 
they  would  pay  no  more  than  they  da» 
now,  but  they  would  be  paying  to  the 
State  in  which  they  live. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  state  personal 
income  tax,  but  Philadelphia  levies  a 
tax  on  wages  earned  there.  It  applies 
to  New  Jersey  residents  and  would 
not  be  reduced  if  New  Jersey  adopted 
an  income  tax.  However,  the  amount 
which  New  Jersey  residents  pay  in 
this  way  would  not,  presumably,  be 
subject  to  the  New  Jersey  tax.  These 
citizens  would,  like  all  other  citizens, 
be  taxed  on  net  income. 

7.  Would  the  removal  of  "tax  ll(ht- 
nlnr”  benefit  the  State’s  competitive 
position  in  attractlnf  new  or  ex¬ 
panding  industry? 

Presumably  it  would  do  so,  since 
there  is  evidence  that  industries  have 
shied  away  from  New  Jersey  because 
of  the  “tax  lightning”  threat.  An  ex- 
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ample  is  the  U.  S.  Steel  plant  at  Mor- 
risville.  The  parent  company  seemed 
to  fear  the  Pennsylvania  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  of  5%  less  than  the  danger 
of  a  rigorous  local  application  of  the 
existing  New  Jersey  tax  laws, 
t.  If  the  ‘‘tax  Uchtninr”  haxard  is  re* 
moved,  can  Industry  pay  a  larfer  bnt 
more  equitable  tax? 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
sentiment  in  New  Jersey  business  and 
industry  to  welcome  a  fixed  tax  policy 
— even  with  a  somewhat  higher  bur¬ 
den — in  preference  to  the  present 
threat  of  “tax  lightning.”  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  total 
revenue  is  not  increased  when  one 
form  of  taxation  is  merely  substituted 
for  another,  and  until  a  new  tax  or 
industry  has  raised  the  $42,000,000 
now  being  levied  by  taxes  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  industry,  no  more 
money  is  available  for  schools, 
t.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  adminis- 
terinf  a 

1.  General  Sales  Tax 

2.  Personal  Income  Tax 

3.. Revised  Corporation  or  Business 
Tax 

No  fixed  figures  are  available.  It 
is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  a 
tax  is  economically  sound  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  cost  is  under  5%  of  the 
revenue.  All  of  these  proposed  taxes 
meets  that  standard  in  the  states 
where  they  are  in  use. 

It.  How  does  the  cost  of  education  in 
other  states  having  broad  tax  bases 
compare  with  New  Jersey? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  any 
relation  between  the  cost  of  education 
and  the  type  of  tax  base  used  for  its 
support.  For  example.  New  Jersey 
with  a  narrow  (property)  tax  base  is 
a  high  cost  state;  so  are  California 
and  New  York  with  broad  tax  bases. 
Nebraska  and  Maine,  with  narow  tax 
bases,  are  relatively  low  expenditure 
states,  but  not  as  low  as  Missisippi 
and  Alabama  which,  having  little  to¬ 
tal  wealth,  must  use  broad  tax  bases 
to  support  schools  at  all.  New  Jersey 
for  the  last  hundred  years  has  wanted 
good  schools  and  has  been  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  pro¬ 
posed  program  offers  no  bar  to  econ¬ 
omies  or  to  lower  school  budgets  if 
local  communities  want  them. 

11.  Why  should  one  section  of  our  State 
be  concerned  with  the  educational 
facilities  In  other  sections? 

Today  it  is  a  rare  citizen  who  is 
bom,  educated,  lives  and  dies  in  one 
community.  The  child  going  to  school 
in  community  A  today  is  likely  to 
live  and  vote  in  community  B  five  or 
ten  years  hence.  Especially  is  there  a 
steady  flow  of  people  from  communi¬ 
ties  of  low  wealth  and  many  chil¬ 
dren  (especially  rural)  to  those  of 
greater  wealth  and  industry  (urban). 
When  a  city  or  suburb  concerns  itself 


with  rural  schools,  it  is  concerned 
with  its  own  future  citizens. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  we  all 
live  in  New  Jersey  and  are  governed 
by  its  laws.  The  vote  of  the  poorly 
educated,  ignorant  citizen  counts  just 
as  much  as  our  own  toward  choosing 
our  legislators,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  him  anywhere  in  the  State. 

12.  Would  uddltlonal  State  aid  really  re¬ 
sult  in  local  property  tax  Vellef? 

The  Commission  says  “In  many 
school  districts  such  a  program  should 
result  in  a  substantial  decrease  in 
taxes  on  real  estate;  in  others  it 
should  prevent  a  substantial  increase 
in  such  taxes.”  It  will  depend  on  the 
individual  community  whether  addi¬ 
tional  State  aid  is  used  to  reduce  local 
property  taxes  or  to  improve  schools. 
If  school  costs  remain  stable,  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  should  go  down. 

However,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  rising  school  costs,  partly 
as  a  result  of  inflation,  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  rising  enrollments.  These  ris¬ 
ing  costs  may,  in  many  communities, 
absorb  the  increased  State  aid.  To  the 
extent  that  these  higher  costs  are  in¬ 
evitable,  however,  we  can  be  sure 
that,  in  no  comunity  in  the  state,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years,  will  local  taxes 
be  as  high  with  State  aid  as  they 
would  have  been  without  it.  To  that 
extent  more  State  aid  promises  real 
property  tax  relief. 

13.  Would  additional  State  aid  cause 
any  lack  of  Interest  at  the  local 
level  In  local  school  problems,  or  fa¬ 
cilities?  What  has  bMn  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  other  States  In  this  regard? 

The  answer  to  this  is  substantially 
the  answer  to  question  1.  State  aid 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50%  of  costs 
has  not  resulted  in  decreased  local  in¬ 
terest.  There  is  some  evidence  that  it 


may  do  so  when  it  reaches  a  level  of 
75%  or  more — e.g.  Delaware. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  “pro- 

sressive  tax,”  ‘‘recressive  tax?” 

See  question  4.  A  “progressive” 
tax  is  one  under  which  the  greater  the 
income,  the  greater  the  tax  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  income;  a  “regressive” 
tax  is  one  under  which  the  low  in¬ 
come  group  pays  a  greater  proportion 
of  its  income  in  tax  than  does  the 
high  income  group,  even  though  the 
latter  may  pay  more  tax.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  sales  tax  figure  cited  above. 
$20  is  only  .66%  of  $3000,  while  $50 
is  1.0%  of  $5000.  The  higher  income 
family  pays  a  higher  percentage  of 
total  income  in  tax;  hence  this  tax  is 
somewhat  progressive.  If  the  $3000 
family  paid  $35  in  tax  or  1.1%,  the 
tax  would  be  regressive. 

15.  Is  it  a  fact  that  school  enrollments 

are  lower  than  they  were  twenty 

year  aqo? 

Yes,  they  are.  But  twenty  years  ago 
was  the  peak  of  an  enrollment  cycle; 
today  we  are  near  the  low  point  of  a 
new  cycle  that  will  not  reach  its  peak 
until  1960  or  later.  That  peak  will  be 
much  higher  than  the  1933  peak. 

A  steady  rise  in  New  Jersey  school 
enrollments  from  1917  to  the  peak 
year  of  1933  was  followed  by  a  steady 
thirteen-year  decline.  The  upward 
trend  began  again  in  1946  and  will 
continue  at  least  though  1960.  The 
peak  in  the  first  cycle  was  reached  in 
1933  with  825,827  pupils  enrolled 
while  the  estimate  for  1960  is  946.- 
000.  However,  1960  may  or  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  peak  year.  Enrollment 
levels  in  this  latest  cycle  which  began 
in  1946  are  running  80,000  to  120,000 
above  the  corresponding  year  of  the 
previous  cycle. 
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1C.  Since  enroIlBients  deerensed  from 
19S3  to  194C,  why  wu  there  no  cor- 
respondlnf  deercue  In  ichool  coetaT 
1933  was  the  heart  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  A  sharp  decrease  of  18%  in 
day  school  expenditures  was  experi¬ 
enced  between  1932  and  1934.  The 
cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  dropped  from  $124.57  to 
$101.25.  To  accomplish  this,  real 
emergency  measures  were  used.  Per¬ 
missive  cuts  in  teachers’  salaries  and 
sliarp  curtailment  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  were  the  temporary  steps  t^en 
to  meet  the  crisis.  As  the  crisis  came 
to  an  end,  local  boards  of  education 
restored  salary  cuts  and  again  broad¬ 
ened  tbe  school  program.  Total  costs 
did  not  again  reach  the  1932  level, 
however,  until  the  year  1941.  At  this 
point,  war  and  rising  costs  of  living 
entered  the  picture  and  affected  all 
future  school  expenditure  figures. 
(See  answer  to  question  17  for  addi¬ 
tional  facts.) 

17.  Since  cnroUmento  decreased  from 
19S3  to  1946,  why  was  there  no  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  In  the  number 
of  teachers? 

From  1932  to  1934  the  number  of 
teachers  declined  by  about  1,000  and 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in¬ 
creased  from  28.9  to  30.0.  After  1934 
the  enrollment  continued  downward, 
but  the  number  of  teachers  increased 
slightly  until  1940.  From  1940  to 
1946  the  decline  in  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  followed  closely  the  declining  pat¬ 
tern  of  school  enrollment. 

The  use  of  more  teachers  for  fewer 
pupils  between  1934  and  1940  has 
two  explanations.  (1)  After  the  worst 
of  the  depression,  as  the  full  school 
program  was  restored,  teachers  for 
music,  art,  and  other  special  subjects 


were  employed.  (2)  As  the  financial 
crisis  passed,  many  local  boards  of 
education  chose  to  increase  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  education  rather  than  reduce 
the  number  of  teachers.  This  increased 
quality  was  brought  about  by  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher.  In  1934  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  per  teacher  was  30.0,  but  a  steady 
reduction  followed  year  after  year 
until  in  1947  the  pupil-teacher  ratio 
was  23.5.  This  alone  accounts  for  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  education  per  pupil. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  must  not  be 
confused  with  class  size.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  en¬ 
rollment  figure  is  divided  by  the  total 
of  class-room  teachers,  special  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  all  administra¬ 
tors.  Average  class  sizes  run  ma¬ 
terially  higher  than  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio. 

18.  Should  additional  state  aid  wait  upon 
a  study  of  possible  economy? 

(See  slide  15.) 

Expenditures  for  school  support  in¬ 
creased  $60,000,000  between  1945  and 
1951  and  in  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Commission  will  increase  an¬ 
other  $50,000,000  or  more  by  1960. 
The  most  drastic  economy  measures 
would  effect  a  total  saving  which 
would  be  insignificant  in  light  of  this 
$110,000,000  increase  in  costs  between 
1945  and  1960. 

Over  the  state  as  a  whole  appreci¬ 
able  savings  can  only  come  from:  (1) 
elimination  of  parts  of  the  school 
program  or  services  offered;  (2) 
greater  class  size;  and  (3)  lower  sal¬ 
ary  scales.  These  three  factors  are  all 
within  the  control  of  the  local  boards 
of  educations,  except  for  a  state  man¬ 


dated  minimum  salary  for  teachers. 
Neither  the  State  Aid  Commission 
nor  any  other  group  on  the  state  level 
have  any  control  over  the  quality  or 
the  total  cost  of  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  local  district.  The  voters 
in  a  school  district  determine  whether 
they  approve  of  school  costs  by  vot¬ 
ing  for  or  against  the  annual  school 
budget.  The  people  of  New  Jersey 
must  believe  their  money  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  well  spent  or  they  would  not 
continue  to  approve  higher  and 
higher  school  budgets  each  year. 

19.  Since  the  relative  cost  of  education 

Is  hl(h  In  New  Jersey,  are  the 

schools  not  financed  adequately? 

New  Jersey’s  relative  rank  in  the 
per  pupil  cost  of  education  has  re¬ 
mained  quite  constant  over  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  has  never  been  lower 
than  fifth  among  the  48  states,  and 
has  recently  had  a  rank  of  second. 
The  fact  that  that  standing  has  been 
maintained  with  local  control  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  little  state  aid  clearly 
indicates  that  the  citizens  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  consistently  wanted  the  best 
schools  and  have  voted  to  pay  the 
cost.  As  a  relatively  wealthy  state. 
New  Jersey  could  afford  this. 

The  issue  in  the  whole  State  Aid 
campaign  is  not  how  much  we  should 
spend,  but  how  we  are  to  raise  the 
money  we  are  spending  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  spend  in  the  future.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  state  average  figure  does 
not — in  a  “home  rule”  state  like  New 
Jersey — tell  the  whole  story.  There 
are  New  Jersey  districts  which  are 
not  spending  enough  in  their  schools. 
This  program  should  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  improve  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

20.  Is  the  proposed  distribution  plan 

fair  to  all  types  of  communities? 

Yes.  The  effect  of  the  Commission’s 
proposal  is  to  distribute  the  proposed 
additional  aid  “across  the  board” — 
i.e.,  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  This  conforms  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  raising  the  money  where  the 
money  is  and  using  it  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  are.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
favors  one  kind  of  district  over  an¬ 
other. 

The  additional  State  aid  of  $96  per 
pupil  for  every  district  is  built  on  the 
original  Pascoe  Act,  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  principal  of  equalization, 
i.  e.,  assuring  every  district  of  enough 
money  to  maintain  a  minimum  found¬ 
ation  program  with  a  reasonable 
local  tax  effort. 

Our  present  system  of  distributing 
State  aid  if  anything  discriminates 
against  the  large  cities  and  more  able 
school  districts,  since  it  raises  State 
taxes  in  them,  but  fails  to  give  any 
substantial  amount  of  State  School 
Aid  to  relieve  local  property  taxes. 
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New  Jersey’s  Television  Research  Project 
Is  Ready  to  Help  You  Experiment  and  Plan 
Toward  Regular  Use  of  New  School  Medium 

By  MARY  Am  DEMPSEY 


A  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
project,  now  in  operation  at  New 
Brunswick,  is  designed  to  offer  teach¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  television  as  an  educational 
medium.  A  completely  equipped 
television  studio  has  been  established 
to  make  experimentation  possible 
with  ‘  in-and-out-of-school  program¬ 
ming  for  children  and  adults. 

The  allocation  of  ultra  high  fre¬ 
quency  channels  to  the  states  by  the 
Federal  Gimmunications  Commission 
for  the  construction  of  non-commer¬ 
cial  educational  television  stations 
gave  original  impetus  to  the  project. 
The  states  have  one  year  to  get  such 
stations  “on  the  air.”  In  order  that 
New  Jersey  might  take  proper  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity,  funds  were 
made  available  until  December  31  of 
this  year  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  initial  staffing  and 
operation  of  a  television  studio. 

The  Television  Research  Project  is 
headed  by  William  H.  King,  State 
Audio-Visual  Coordinator,  assisted  by 
Edward  Rasp,  Jr.,  former  director  of 
the  Television-in-Education  Project  at 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  The 
staff  includes  three  field  representa¬ 
tives,  Blanche  Siegel,  Jeanne  Murray, 
Mary  Ann  Dempsey,  and  a  technical 
engineer,  Norman  Lucas.  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Driscoll  will  shortly  ap¬ 
point  a  State  Television  Commission, 
composed  of  educators,  legislators, 
and  laymen,  whose  function  will  be 
to  investigate  the  progress  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  television  as  an  educational 
tool  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
State  Legislature.  Further  operation 
of  the  project  will  then  depend  upon 
the  appropriations  by  the  Legislature. 
ON  CLOSED  CIBCUTT 
The  New  Brunswick  station  is  now 
equipped  to  broadcast  programs  on  a 
closed  circuit  to  any  one  location 
within  line-of-sight  in  a  thirty  mile 
radius  of  New  Brunswick.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  way  limits  the  number  of 
teachers  to  be  actively  concerned  in 
the  development  of  programs,  since 


success  during  this  experimental 
period  will  undoubtedly  forecast  the 
establishment  of  a  state  network  of 
six  stations. 

Your  part,  as  a  teacher,  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  this  TV  experiment.  Vari¬ 
ous  organizations  throughout  the 
state  have  already  been  contacted  to 
discover  the  possibilities  for  adult 
programming,  and  response  has  been 
gratifying.  But  the  preparing  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  classroom  use  cannot  be 
approached  without  your  interest  and 
cooperation.  It  is  your  ideas  for 
programs  that  must  constitute  the  in¬ 
school  material  to  be  presented  by 
the  educational  station.  Only  you  can 
decide  where  television  might  make  a 
contribution  to  your  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  how  that  contribution 
can  be  best  effected. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

If  a  group  of  third  grade  teachers, 
or  art  instructors,  or  music  teachers, 
feel  that  a  television  program  or  ser¬ 
ies  of  programs  would  be  the  best, 
the  most  effective  method  of  demon¬ 
strating  a  particular  unit  of  their 
work,  they  should  contact  the  televis¬ 
ion  staff  through  their  school  admin¬ 
istrator.  A  field  representative  will 
arrange  to  meet  with  them  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  program.  Using  their  ideas 
and  methods,  the  field  representative 
will  prepare  a  script,  and  rehearse 
the  show  with  that  group.  It  can 
then  be  trial-viewed  over  the  closed 
circuit  and  revised,  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary,  until  all  concerned  are  satisfied 
with  its  technical  and  educational 
qualities. 

Experimentation  with  such  pro¬ 
grams  on  an  extended  basis  is  the 
most  practicable  method  for  teachers 
and  the  State  Television  Commision 
to  estimate  the  actual  worth  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  audio-visual  aid  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  also  the  best  way  to 
solve  such  “unsolvable”  problems  as 
scheduling  to  suit  the  curricula  of  in¬ 
dividual  schooU.  the  purchase  and  ef¬ 
fective  placement  of  television  re¬ 
ceivers  in  schools,  and  the  accurate 
evaluation  of  programming. 


DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

If  you  are  interested  in  utilizing 
the  television  medium,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  time  in  preparation  and 
in  rehearsal  of  shows,  this  pioneering 
project  in  New  Jersey  will  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  studio  is  available  for  your 
use,  the  staff  has  been  hired  to  supply 
television  technique  for  you;  upon 
you,  the  teacher,  rests  the  selection  of 
material  and  the  teaching  technique 
for  these  programs. 

Using  television  as  an  effective 
audio-visual  aid  presents  a  challenge 
to  any  teacher.  Obviously,  if  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  can  be  achieved  better  or 
just  as  well  in  another  fashion,  then 
television  should  not  be  used  in  this 
particular  instance.  Yet  the  televis¬ 
ion  camera  has  unique  qualities  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  film  strip,  the 
record,  the  slide;  these  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  can,  if  well  utilized, 
achieve  ends  possible  only  through 
this  medium.  Knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  a  television  camera  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  program  direction  is  un¬ 
necessary;  the  staff  of  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  write  whatever  tele¬ 
vision  script  is  needed  and  supply 
programming  technique.  However,  the 
station  staff  is  only  there  to  translate 
your  material  into  television  script. 
They  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  what 
to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  or  what  tal¬ 
ent  to  use.  You  are  the  educator, 
whether  behind  a  classroom  desk  or 
on  the  studio  floor. 

If  this  program  does  not  succeed  in 
the  next  few  months  in  producing 
worthwhile  educational  television  pro¬ 
grams,  if  the  State  Television  Com¬ 
mission  is  not  convinced  that  televis¬ 
ion  can  perform  a  unique  service  as 
an  audio-visual  tool,  then  the  chan¬ 
nels  which  have  been  allocated  to  the 
state  for  non-commercial  stations  may 
revert  to  commercial  use.  In  this 
event,  the  possibility  for  both  in¬ 
school  and  out-of-school  programming 
for  children  and  adults  on  educator- 
operated  stations  will  be  ended  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  Governor,  Commissioner,  State 
Board  of  Education,  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories,  Kliegl  Bros.,  have  all  cooper¬ 
ated  to  provide  the  best  available 
television  equipment  and  a  trained 
staff  for  this  project.  The  future  rests 
with  you,  the  teacher.  Producing  tele¬ 
vision  programs  can  be  work,  it  can 
be  tedious,  it  can  be  difficult.  But  it 
can  also  be  fun,  an  impetus  to  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  new  tool  for  the  classroom 
teacher.  You  are  best  qualified  to  de¬ 
termine  just  how  practical,  how  valu¬ 
able.  and  how  feasible  is  the  use  of 
television  in  education.  The  television 
Research  Project  is  designed  to  give 
you  that  opportunity. 
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The  Student  Pan  American  League 


At  a  recent  conference  on  Inter- 
American  Relations  there  was  much 
talk  about  the  unification  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Spanish  Clubs.  Our  Spanish  Club 
at  Bergenfield  High  School  is  already 
affiliated  with  the  Pan  American 
League,  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  talked  with  many  groups  of 
students  and  several  club  sponsors. 

I  found  they  had  not  heard  of  this 
organization.  We  have  enjoyed  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  this  group  so  much  that 
I  should  like  to  pass  on  a  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  about  it  hoping  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  other  club  sponsors  and 
their  membership. 

The  Pan  American  League  was 
founded  in  1930  to  foster  good  will 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  administered  by  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board,  of  which  the  President 
International  is  the  executive  head 
with  a  governing  board  of  twenty-one 
members.  It  has  no  political  affilia¬ 
tions  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
It  is  a  non-profit  and  non-sectarian 
organization.  It  is  supported  by  mem¬ 
bership  dues.  The  League  asks  only 
for  friendship  and  understanding  of 
the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  and 
has  not  received  any  direct  benefits 


for  its  years  of  effort  toward  better 
Inter-American  relations. 

The  program  of  the  Pan  American 
League  has  been  approved  as  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  by  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  agencies  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Latin  American  officials. 

The  Student  Pan  American  League 
is  affiliated  with  this  organization  and 
is  open  to  any  group  of  not  less  than 
ten  students  in  good  standing  in  any 
recognized  educational  institution. 
The  group  must  have  a  teacher-spon¬ 
sor.  It  should  be  formally  organized 
with  duly  elected  officers  and  a  desig¬ 
nated  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Application  for  a  Student  Pan 
American  League  charter  must  be 
made  by  writing  to  Headquarters.  A 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
student  members,  a  check  for  charter 
fee,  $3.00,  and  annual  dues  of  fifty 
cetns  for  each  member  should  be  sent 
with  the  application.  The  sponsor  is 
not  required  to  pay  dues.  Membership 
entitles  the  student  to  a  membership 
card  and  a  subscription  to  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  member  is  also  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  pins,  in¬ 
signia,  etc. 

The  group  is  subject  to  the  general 
by-laws  for  all  Student  Pan  American 


Leagues  and  must  st^HTib*  to  the 
Code  of  Ethics  of  the  lifliiik 

The  programs  for’  fMr  are 
largely  up  to  the  iadUiMt  club. 
However,  there  are  activi¬ 

ties  and  projects  whicopM  ijMerest- 
ing  and  will  also  entitl#  lM  clab  to 
Awards  of  Merit  such  aalha  Study  of 
a  Latin  American  cou(p$y|E  UMap- 
books,,  correspondence  Ad  atflK  ex¬ 
changes.  There  are  thrA  Ifpes  of 
awards,  the  first  being  the  flag  awards, 
the  second  the  Coat-of-Arms  awards 
and  the  major  award  which  is  the 
Student  Pan  American  League  ban¬ 
ner. 

As  sponsor  of  a  Student  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  League  I  find  that  membership 
in  an  organization  with  the  prestige 
of  the  League  is  very  stimulating  and 
interesting  both  to  the  members  and 
to  myself.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  a  group  with  a  unified  ideal  of 
goodwill  and  cooperation.  Head¬ 
quarters  is  always  sending  us  helpful 
materials  such  as  pamphlets,  posters, 
and  suggestions.  The  material  is  au¬ 
thoritative,  current  and  varied. 

More  information  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Pan  American  League,  In¬ 
ternational  Headquarters.  244  N.E. 
51  Street,  Miami,  Florida,  Att.;  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Murray. 

Dorcas  C.  Bartley 

Bergenfield 


^oarj ...  for  the  Asking 


Advertisers  in  the  Review  offer  you 
up-to-the  minute  material  loe  believe 
you  will  find  useful  for  personal  or 
professional  use.  To  insure  having  this 
when  you  leant  it,  order  at  once.  Or¬ 
ders  for  items  listed  in  previous  years 
cannot  be  filled.  For  the  quickest  re¬ 
sponse,  write  the  advertisers  direct. 
Or.  use  the  convenient  coupon  below. 
la.  How  the  States  Have  Voted  for  Pres- 
dent.  A  chart  in  colors,  showing 
the  number  of  electoral  votes  for 
each  state  as  of  1948  and  how  the 
state  voted  In  every  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  between  1856  and  1948.  Size 
15"  x  12".  This  reprint  from  Comp¬ 
ton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  will 
stimulate  keen  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  election  and  in  the  study  of  past 
elections.  Useful  in  any  grade  study¬ 
ing  Social  Science  or  American  His¬ 
tory. 

3a.  Growing  Up  and  Liking  IL  A  29- 
page  booklet  on  menstruation  .  .  . 


designed  for  use  among  girls  12  to 
18  years  of  age.  The  presentation 
and  explanation  of  menstruation  is 
done  simply,  clearly,  and  natimally, 
with  attractive  illustrations  and  an¬ 
atomical  diagrams  for  clear  compre¬ 
hension.  A  free  copy  for  each  girl 
in  class. 

5a.  and  6a  “Ton’re  a  Toung  Lady  Now" 
and  “Very  Personally  Toors”  are  two 
free  booklets  on  menstruation  for  all 
age  groups. 

5a.  “Ton’re  A  Tonng  Lady  Now"  is  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  girls  9  to  12. 
Written  at  the  language  level  of 
these  girls  and  covers  only  material 
of  interest  to  them. 

6a.  “Very  Personally  Tours"  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  help  for  girls  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School.  Praised  by 
teachers,  nurses,  parent  and  church 
groups,  for  accuracy,  good  taste, 
clarity.  Indicate  number  desired  for 
classroom  distributl(«i. 


14a  Posture  Posters  set  of  7 — designed 
for  use  in  the  classroom  to  assist 
teachers  in  maintaining  healthful 
posture.  (American  Seating  Com¬ 
pany) 

15a  Quiz  on  Railroads  and  Railroading. 
Free,  illustrated.  Quiz  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  300  questions  and  answers  on 
railroad  history,  equipment,  organi¬ 
zation,  operation,  etc.  One  copy  per 
teacher.  Classroom  quantities  avail¬ 
able  on  subsequent  request. 

16a  Christmas — Thanksgiving  booklet.  A 
new  16-page  booklet  devoted  to  Hol¬ 
iday  filmstrips  and  2x2  slides  from 
the  SVE  library.  Describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  material  for  church  and 
school  programs  for  the  two  holi¬ 
days.  Among  the  many  new  mate¬ 
rials  are  "The  Baby  King,”  "The 
Baby  in  the  Temple,”  “Thanksgiving 
with  Jesus,”  “Rudolph — The  Red- 
Nosed  Reindeer”  and  many  others. 

17a  Map  of  Coal  Areas  in  the  United 
States  is  a  new  contribution  to 
teaching  aids  on  this  vital  indus¬ 
try.  Shows  in  color  locations  of  the 
four  types  of  coal. 

18a  RCA  “400”  Senior  and  Junior  16mm 
soun;!  film  projector  and  accessories 
described  in  a  fully  illustrated  12- 
page  pemphlet.  Advantages  of  new 
design  features  of  this  equipment 
are  underscored  through  the  use  of 
cartoons  and  animated  line  cuts. 
(Radio  Corporation  of  America) 


I  St.vte  Teaciiebs  Magazine,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
I  Chicago  1.  Illinois 

I  I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
,  is  for  use  only  diudng  this  school  year.  34  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 


'  la  3a  5a  6a  14a  15a  16a  17a  18a 

Name  . 

I  Subject  taught  . Grade  . 

I  School  name  . . . 

I  School  address  . 

I  City  . State  . 

I  Enrollment:  Boys  . Glr!s  . 
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ew  Jersey  Teacher  Salaries  In  1952  -  53 

Survey  Shows  Average  Salary  This  Year  as  $3868; 
Median  Increase  $224;  Trends  Upward 

Prepared  by 

ISJEA  RESEARCH  DIVISION 


The  1952-53  salary  survey  pre¬ 
sents  data  from  414  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Thus,  78  percent  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  which  employ  teachers  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report.  However,  approxi¬ 
mately  91  percent  of  New  Jersey 
classroom  teachers  are  employed  in 
these  414  school  districts.  The  tables 
that  follow  give  salary  conditions  as 
of  June  1952.  Reports  received  too 
late  to  process,  positions  filled  since 
June,  and  late  salary  changes  might 
cause  slight  variations  in  the  results. 

SALARY  INCREASES 
Of  the  414  districts  reporting  in 
this  survey,  391  supplied  information 
concerning  increases  in  salary.  The 
median  increase  amounts  to  S224, 
which  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
$228  reported  in  1951-52.  Only  10 
districts  reported  no  increases  while 
the  range  of  increases  was  up  to  $1000. 
The  number  of  districts  reporting 
bonus  payments  has  remained  con¬ 
stant  in  the  last  three  surveys.  Only 
32  districts  indicated  that  bonus  pay¬ 
ments  are  being  made  in  1952-53. 
The  median  bonus  payment  for  these 
districts  is  $138.  In  1951-52  the  med¬ 
ian  figure  was  $156. 

AVERAGE  EXPERIENCE 
The  Salary  Survey  of  1952-53  has 
added  an  item  on  the  average  number 
of  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
the  school  district.  A  careful  estimate, 
based  upon  the  366  districts  supply¬ 
ing  this  information,  indicates  that 
this  average  is  11.8  years.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  average  experience  in 
the  school  district  will  be  useful  in 
conjunction  with  a  study  of  average 
teacher  salaries  on  a  district  by  dis¬ 
trict  basis. 

AVERAGE  SALARY 

A  careful  estimate  based  upon  the 
data  in  this  survey  indicates  that  the 
1952-53  average  classroom  teacher’s 
salary  is  $3868.  The  increase  of  $118 
in  the  average  New  Jersey  teacher’s 
salary  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  past  year.  How¬ 
ever,  this  increase  did  not  restore  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher’s  average  salary  to  the 
level  enjoyed  two  years  ago.  In  terms 
of  1939  purchasing  power  the  average 


Committee  in  Charge 

This  study  was  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  NJEA’s 
Committee  on  Education  Research; 
Lehman  C.  Shugart 
Elizabeth,  Chairman 
Thomas  H.  Bogia 
Woodbury 
Maurice  Lutzke 
Newark 

Fanny  D,  Rittenberg 
Egg  Harbor  City 
Richard  R.  Robinson 
Trenton 

Consultant  S.  David  Winans 
State  Dept,  of  Education 
The  Committee  expresses  their  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Anne  Moore,  NJEA 
Office  Manager,  and  formerly  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  Research, 
for  preparing  all  the  tabulations 
in  this  survey. 

salary  in  1950-51  was  worth  $2011; 
in  1951-52,  it  declined  sharply  to 
$1946;  in  1952-53,  the  average  salary 
is  now  worth  $1963, 

TAKE-HOME  PAY 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  $3868  is  not  take-home 
pay.  For  example,  a  single  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  earning  the  state  average 
salary  of  $3868  would  have  to  make 
an  income  tax  payment  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $664.  This  leaves  a  take- 
home  pay  of  $3204.  Two  years  ago 
the  single  New  Jersey  teacher  who 
earned  the  average  salary  had  take- 
home  pay  of  $3103.  Thus,  in  the  last 
two  years,  while  the  average  salary 
has  increased  $318,  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  less  income  tax  payments  of  a 
single  teacher  has  only  increased 
$101. 

SALARY  SCHEDULE  TRENDS 
Of  the  414  districts  reporting  in 
this  study,  280,  or  68  percent,  indic¬ 
ated  that  they  maintain  salary  sched¬ 
ules.  This  is  the  highest  number  ever 
reported  in  the  annual  survey — the 
previous  high,  in  1951-52,  was  249 
districts. 

The  trend  to  raise  minimum  sal¬ 
aries  continues  in  these  schedules.  In 
1951-52  the  median  4-year  training 
level  minimum  was  $2500;  in  1952- 
53  it  will  be  $2600.  In  1951-52,  54 


schedules  called  for  minimums  greater 
than  $2500;  in  1952-53,  134  sched¬ 
ules,  or  56  percent  of  the  schedules 
with  4-year  minimums,  call  for  mini¬ 
mums  above  $2500.  In  42  districts 
the  reported  minimum  will  be  $2800 
or  more.  The  1952-53  range  will  be 
from  $2500  to  $3400. 

The  median  5-year  training  level 
minimum  will  be  $2700  in  1952-53; 
in  1951-52  it  was  $2650.  Of  the  246 
districts  reporting  5-year  training 
minimums,  24  districts,  or  10  percent, 
report  that  the  minimum  will  be  $3000 
or  more.  The  1952-53  range  will  be 
from  $2500  to  $3400.  In  1952-53  the 
median  6-year  training  level  mini¬ 
mum  will  be  $2800;  in  1951-52  it 
was  also  $2800.  Of  the  105  districts 
reporting  6-year  training  minimums, 
31  districts,  or  30  percent  report  that 
the  minimum  is  $3000  or  more.  The 
1952-53  range  will  be  from  $2500 
to  $3600. 

HIGHER  MAXIMUMS 

Greater  increases  are  noted  in  the 
maximum  salary  levels  than  in  the 
beginning  salary  levels.  In  1951-52 
the  median  4-year  maximum  in  sal¬ 
ary  schedules  was  $4050;  in  1952-53 
it  will  be  $4300.  This  last  figure  is 
$500  more  than  the  median  for  two 
years  ago.  Of  the  254  districts  re¬ 
porting  4-year  training  maximums, 
38,  or  15  percent,  report  that  the 
maximums  will  be  $5000  or  more. 
The  1952-53  range  will  be  from  $3000 
to  $6400. 

The  median  maximum  salary  for 
the  5-year  training  level  was  $4400 
in  1951-52;  in  1952-53  it  will  be 
$4600.  Of  the  244  districts  reporting 
5-year  training  maximums,  82,  or 
about  one  in  three,  report  that  the 
maximum  will  be  $5000  or  more. 

In  1951-52  the  median  6-year  train¬ 
ing  level  maximum  was  $4900;  in 
1952-53  it  will  be  $5200.  Of  the  92 
districts  reporting  6-year  training 
maximums,  16,  or  about  17  percent, 
report  that  the  maximum  will  be 
$6000  or  more. 

As  in  the  past  three  years,  school 
districts  maintained  salary  schedules 
which  show  a  median  spread  of  14 
years  from  minimum  to  maximum  at 
the  4-year  training  level. 
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BOSSHART  DINNER  —  When  educators  honored  the  re¬ 
tiring  commissioner.  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  on  May  15, 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  paid  high  tribute  to  his  service. 

Convention  Speakers 


PLAN  CPEA  WORK  —  Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston,  chairman  I 

of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  William  M.  Smith,  Co-  '  (  ^ 

ordinator,  Howard  D.  Morrison,  vice-chairman,  and  John  1 

Stinner,  assistant  coordinator  get  together  on  the  year’s  s]  > 

plans  for  the  Cooperative  Project  in  Educational  Admin-  | 

istration.  s"  |  * 
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NJEA  Convention  Program  Offers 
Special  Features  For  First  Day 


A  COMPLETE  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 
for  Thursday,  November  6,  a? 
the  first  day  of  the  NJEA’  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City  is  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  Convention 
plans  announced  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  (See  complete  programs  on 
pages  36.)  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  make  both  Thursday  and  Friday 
rewarding  days,  for  which  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  school  in  most  communities 
will  be  thoroughly  justifiable. 

,  In  addition  to  meetings  and  ex¬ 
hibits  being  planned  by  the  teachers 
of  art,  audio-visual  aids,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  music,  and  the  Curriculum 
Vork  Conference,  which  attracted 
many  teachers  last  year,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  scheduled  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  events  at  Convention  Hall.  These 
will  include  a  discussion  of  “Moral 
and  Spiritual  Values,”  over  which  the 
former  Commissioner,  Dr.  John  H. 
Bosshart  will  preside.  This  panel 
has  been  arranged  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  which  is 
sponsoring  it. 

PASSION  FOR  LIFE 
Also  offered  the  early-comers  to 
the  Convention  is  a  demonstration 
lesson  on  the  teaching  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  and  an  important  feature 
film.  PASSION  FOR  LIFE,  recently 
produced  in  France  and  hailed  as  a 
masterly  interpretation  of  modern 
teaching.  Along  with  this  film  will 
be  shown  the  new  NEA  film,  WHAT 
GREATER  GIFT,  which  will  be  dis- 
triubuted  this  year  for  local  show¬ 
ings.  This  film  program  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  NJEA  conventions  and  is 
expected  to  draw  large  audiences. 


Still  another  “added  attraction”  is  a 
showing  of  several  public  relations 
filmstrips,  including  the  NJEA  state 
aid  promotion  strip,  INVESTING  IN 
CHILDREN,  and  NSPRA’s  TEACHER 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

The  Curriculum  Work  Conference 
will  follow  the  same  general  pattern 
as  last  year.  Detailed  announcement 
of  plans  for  this  meeting,  which  is 
sponsored  by  several  NJEA  affiliates, 
appeared  in  tbe  September  Review, 
along  with  a  registration  blank  for 
those  who  wish  to  attend.  Dr.  Stephan 
M.  Corey  of  TC  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  closing  session.  As 
usual,  the  conference  will  break  up 
into  small  groups  for  the  intimate 
discussion  of  a  variety  of  significant 


WITH  EVERY  MORNING  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  and  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  as  well,  made  available  for 
meetings  of  NJEA  affiliated  groups. 
New  Jersey  teachers  will  be  able  to 
attend  many  profitable  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  day  sesions.  The  art, 
music,  mathematics,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teachers  have  planned  special 
meetings  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
Convention.  Other  groups  are  sched¬ 
uling  their  sesions  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  with  many  planning  to  use 
two  or  more  days  for  their  meetings. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  art  teachers  are  offering  a 
series  of  craft  workshops,  together 
with  an  exhibit  of  art  work  of  New 


topics  in  the  general  curriculum  field. 

WALTER  WHITE  TO  SPEAK 
With  so  many  special  program 
events,  it  will  be  Thursday  evening 
before  the  first  general  sesion  is  held. 
That  session  will  be  co-sponsored  by 
the  Council  on  Human  Relations.  The 
principal  speaker  will  be  Walter 
White,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  and  a  well- 
known  writer  and  speaker. 

Friday  morning  at  the  convention 
(November  7)  has  been  set  aside  for 
NJEA  affiliates,  and  a  number  of 
groups  have  planned  special  meetings 
for  that  time.  Among  these  are  the 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


Jersey  school  children.  Music  teach¬ 
ers  are  planning  their  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  on  that  day,  with  Commissioner 
Raubinger  as  the  speaker;  it  will  be 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  series 
of  discussion  meetings  and  work¬ 
shops.  Many  elementary  teachers  will 
be  attracted  to  the  first  day  of  the 
convention  by  a  panel  discussion  of 
arithmetic,  with  professors  from  the 
various  State  Teachers  Colleges.  The 
Association  for  Health  and  Physical 
Education  has  planned  a  distinguished 
panel  for  an  afternoon  discusion  of 
social  and  emotional  health. 

Six  NJEA  affiliates  are  sponsoring 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


Art,  Music,  Math,  Phys-Ed 
Programs  Set  for  Thursday 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

99th  Annual  Convention 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  November  6,  7,  8,  1952 


**99  Years  Young** 


DELEGATE  ASSEMBLY 


Thursday,  Nov.  6 
10:30  A.M.  &  2:00  P.M. 

Haddon  Hall 

Subject  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for 
the  conduct  ofy  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shall 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  discussions 
and  to  propose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 


Order  of  Business 


1.  Call  to  Order 

2.  Roll  Call 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on^  Order  of  Business  and  Rules 
of  Procedure 


Reports 

President 

Treasurer 

Executive  Secretary 

Reception  of  Reports  and  Moving  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Standing  Committees 

(1)  Pension  Policy 

(2)  Audits 

(3)  Budget 


(7)  Elections 

(8)  Enrollment 

(9)  Legislative 

(10)  Long  Time  Planning 

(11)  Neci^ogy 

( 12)  Salary 

(13)  Teacher  Welfare 

6.  Reception  of  Reports  and  Moving  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Special  Committees 

(1)  Centennial  (3)  Insurance 

(2)  Headquarters  Furnishing  (4)  State  Aid 


(4)  Coordinating 

(5)  Editorial 

(6)  Elducational  Research 


7.  New  Business 

(Any  member  of  the  Association  may  speak 
before  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  this  time  as 
provided  in  the  Rules  of  Procedure) 

8.  Adjournment 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Ballroom,  Convention  Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 

10:00  A.M.  Teaching  the  Fundamentals 
Demonstration  Lesson 
2:00  P.M.  Passion  for  Life 

A  New  Feature  Film  Produced  in 
France  with  English  Titles.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Film  Board  of  The 
United  Nations. 

Dedicated  to 

“All  our  children  and  to  their  future;  and 
to  the  teachers  of  the  world  on  whom  so 
much  depends.” 

What  Greater  Gift  (in  full  color) 
Dramatizing  the  Teacher  as  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Person. 

Sponsored  by  the  NEA  Division  of 
Press  and  Radio  Relations. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Room  21,  Convention  Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 

10:00  A.M.  Filmstrips 

(1)  State  Aid 

(2)  Teacher  and  Public  Relations 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
Sponsor:  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 
Room  21,  Convention  Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  6,  2:00  P.M. 
Moderator:  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart 
Panel  Members: 

Anne  S.  Hoppock 
Assistant  in  Elementary  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Jersey  City 
Frank  P.  Stover 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Essex  County 
Dr.  Bruce  Robinson 

Director  of  Child  Guidance 
Newark  Board  of  Education 

GENERAL  SESSION 

COUNCIL  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Thursday,  Nov.  6,  7 :30  P.M. 
Convention  Hall  Ballroom 

This  program  is  made  axxulable  to  you 
through  the  generosity  and  cooperation  of 
the  Council  on  Human  Relations. 

Presiding,  William  R.  Stover,  NJEA  President 
7:30  P.M.  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Orlando  L.  Keyburtz,  Audubon 
8:00  P.M.  Invocation 

Pledge  of  Allegiance 
National  Anthem 

Conducted  by  Mary  McColley,  Vine- 
land 

8:20  P.  M.  Address 
8:40  P.M.  Music 

Department  of  Music  Band-Masters 
Brass  Ensemble  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Clarence  J.  Andrews 
9:00  P.M.  Introduction  of  Speaker 

Howard  Crosby,  Chairman,  Council 
on  Human  Relations  for  Education 
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9:05  P.  M.  Democracy  and  the  Color  Line 

Walter  White,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  NAACP 

LOBBY  SINGING 

10:30  -  11:30  P.M. 
Haddon*Hall  Hotel 

An  informal  song-fest  of  familiar  songs  for 
fun  and  fellowship. 

Chairman:  Violet  Johnson 

Director  of  Vocal  Music, 

Battin  High  School,  Newark 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Friday,  Nov.  7,  2:00  P.M. 
Convention  Hall  Ballroom 

This  program  is  made  available  to  you 
through  the  generosity  and  cooperation  of 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers  Association 

Presiding,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,,  NJEA  Vice-President 
2:00  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  ORiJtND  L.  Keyburtz,  Auduhon 
2:30  Invocation 

Song — American,  the  Beautiful 

Conducted  by  Mary  McColley,  Vineland 
In  Memoriam 
2:50  President’s  Address 

William  R.  Stover 
3:05  Princeton  High  School  Choir 
Thomas  Hiloish,  Director 

(1)  How  Shall  I  Fitly  Meet  Thee  from  the 

Christmas  Oratorio  by  J.  S.  Bach 

(2)  Selections  from  the  Ceremony  of  the 

Carols  by  Benjamin  Britten 
Girls  Ensemble 

(3)  Cantate  Domino  by  Heinrich  Schultz 
3:20  Address:  Mrs.  Sarah  Caldwell,  NEA  Pres¬ 
ident 

3:.35  Presentation  of  Gifts  for  the  New  NJEA 
Home 

3:40  Princeton  High  School  Choir 

(1)  The  Creation  by  Tom  Scott,  Text  by 

James  Weldon  Johnson 

(2)  Finale  from  Oklahoma  by  Richard  Rod¬ 

gers 

4:00  Introduction  of  Speaker 
4:05  What  Does  Democracy  Mean  to  Far  East 
and  Asia 

Vincent  Sheean,  Author  and  Lecturer 
Platform  Guests — Representatives  of  the 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers,  the  New 
Jersey  Society  of  Retired  Teachers,  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  and  past  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  NJEA. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Friday,  Nov.  7,  7:30  P.M. 
Convention  Hall  Ballroom 

Presiding,  William  R.  Stover,  NJEA  President 
7:30  P.M.  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  ORiJtNDO  L.  Keybl’rtz,  Auduhon 
8:00  P.M.  Invocation 

Song  —  God  Bless  America 

Conducted  by  Mary  McColley, 
Vineland 

8:10  P.M.  1(K)  Years  of  Service 

Dr.  William  S.  Twicheli.,  Ramsey 
8:30  P.M.  Distinguished  Service  Award 


8:50  P.M.  Address — Looking  Ahead  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education 

Dr.  Frederick  Raubincer,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education 
9:05  P.M.  Presentation  of  Celebrities 
9:25  P.M.  Address 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Furbay,  Lecturer 
and  Author 

LOBBY  SINGING 

10:30-  11:30  P.M. 
Hotel  Traymore 

An  informal  song-fest  of  familiar  songs  for 
fun  and  fellowship. 

Chairman:  Violet  Johnson 

Director  of  Vocal  Music, 

Battin  High  School,  Newark 

EXHIBITORS  DANCE 

NEW  JERSEY  BOOKMEN’S  ASSOCIATION 

Friday,  Nov.  7,  10:00 
Carolina  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 

CONCERT 

NJEA  Department  of  Music 

NEW  JERSEY  ALLSTATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND  CHORUS 

Sponsored  by  the 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  3:00  P.M. 
Convention  Hall  Ballroom 

Conductors: 

Chorus:  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Allan- Allen,  Ber- 
nardsville 

Orchestra:  Donald  Mairs.  Teaneck 
Concert  Manager:  John  Jaquish,  Atlantic  City 
Co-ordinator:  Elizabeth  Wood,  Roselle  Park 
Managers:  Chorus:  Mrs.  Pauline  Brown,  Leonia 
Orchestra:  Rev.  Martin  J.  Burne,  O. 
S.  B.,  Newark 

DANCES 

NJEA  DANCE 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  10:00  P.M. 

Carolina  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 

Joseph  Stern  and  his  Orchestra 
Dancing  from  10:00 — 2:00 
(Admission  only  by  ticket  in  ('onvention  Program) 

NJEA  SQUARE  DANCE 

Saturday,  Nov.  8,  10:00  P.M. 
Ballroom,  Convention  Hall 

The  Sage  Brush ers 
Dancing  from  10:00 — 2:00 
(Admission  only  by  ticket  in  Convention  Program) 

EXHIBIT  SCHEDULE 

Thursday,  November  6,  10:00  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
Friday,  November  7,  9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
Saturday,  November  8,  9:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 
(Drawing  for  Exhibitors’  Door  Prizes) 
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ART 

NEW  JERSEY  ART  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Mildred  Calloway,  President 

Convention  Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 
9:00  A.M.  Craft  Workshops — Rooms  15,  16,  17 
Exhibit  of  Art  Work  of  New  Jersey 
School  Children  —  Room  20  and 
Ballroom  Corridor 

Room  20,  Convention  Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:00  A.M.  Talk  —  Understanding  the  Child 
Through  Art — Kodachrome  Slides 
Dr.  Frances  M.  Wilson,  Director  of 
Guidance.  New  York  City 
Business  Meeting 

Convention  Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 
9:00  A.M.  Workshops  and  Exhibits 

Ozone  Room,  Hotel  Dennis 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon 

Address:  Herbert  Ferber,  Sculptor 

AUDIO-VISVAL 

NEW  JERSEY  AUDIO  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Joiner,  President 

Convention  Hall,  Room  1 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

(See  also  SECONDARY  TEACHERS) 

9:30  A.M.  Workshop:  Harvey  Woltman,  Chair¬ 
man 

Visual  Materials  described  in  N.  J. 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Associa- 
*  tion  Yearbook 

Convention  Hall,  Rooms  2  &  3 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

9:30  A.M.  Workshops:  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Win- 
CHELL,  chairman.  Elizabeth  Bostwick 
Audio-Visual  Materials,  previews  of 
new  Alms,  hlmstrips,  2x2  slides, 
tape  recordings,  etc.  (Definite  sched¬ 
ules  of  films  will  be  announced  at  the 
Convention  as  well  as  listings  of  other 
materials  to  be  used.) 

Convention  Hall,  Room  2 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 
12  Noon — Business  meeting  and  election  of  officers 
Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Joiner,  presiding 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
NEW  JERSEY  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Gilbert  Kahn,  President 

Shelburne  Hotel 
Friday,  Nov.  7 
Shell  Room 

10:00  A.M.  Social  hour,  free  coffee  and  doughnuts 
10:30  A.M.  Business  Session 

Diamond  Jim  Brady  Room 
10:45  A.M.  Improving  Today  s  Business  Education 
by  Evaluating  the  Past  and  Fore¬ 
casting  the  Future — Panel 
Audience  participation  —  valuable 
prizes. 


CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

NEW  JERSEY  BRANCH,  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
Carl  H.  Kumpf,  President 

Claridge  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon 

Speaker:  Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins, 
Columbia  University 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 

NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Richard  W.  Carr.  President 

Music  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 
10:00  A.M.  The  Rome  Scholarship 

Dr.  Edna  White,  Chairman 
10:15  A.M.  Classical  Greece  Today  (Illustrated) 
Euzabeth  B.  Johnson,  Mer- 
chantville 

11:00  A.M.  IF  hat's  In  A  Name? 

S.  G.  Brady,  Lt.  CoL,  U.  S.  A., 
Retired,  Author  of  “Caesar’s 
Gallic  Campaigns’’ 

11:30  A.M.  Questions  and  Answers 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

NEW  JERSEY  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  President 
(See  also  CURRICULUM  WORK  CONFERENCE) 
(See  also  GENERAL  SESSION,  FRIDAY,  NOV.  7) 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:(X)  P.  M. — “Friendship  Hour’’ 

Third  Floor  Lounge 

Open  House  for  Classroom  Teachers  and  Friends 
Co-chairmen.  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  Trenton 
Mrs,  Louise  Vollmer,  Jersey  City 
Entertainment — Pictures  of  the  West 
Mrs.  Mitzi  Salmini.  Jersey  City 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 
8:30  A.M. — Coffee  Hour  Third  Floor  Lounge 
Chairman:  Laura  Maltman,  Westville 
9:30  A.M.  Business  Meeting 
Presiding:  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers.  President 
11:30  A.M.  Brunch  Ballroom 

Chairman:  Edith  L.  Poole,  Vineland 
Address:  Mrs.  Sarah  Caldwell,  President,  National 
Education  Association 

CURRICULUM  WORK  CONFERENCE 

Sponsoring  Groups 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
DEPART  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 
ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS  ASSOCIATION 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS’  ASSOCIATION 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Chalfonte  Hotel 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 
9:(X)  A.M.  Registration  —  Lounge 
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9:30  A.M.  Planning  Action  Programs  in  New  Jer- 
.sey  Education — Carolina  Room 
Stephan  M.  Corey,  Horace 
Mann-Lincoln  Institute,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia 
10:30  AAi.  Croup  Discussions 
2:00  P.M.  Group  Discussions  continued 
4:15  P.M.  Proposal  for  Action — Carolina  Room 

DEAm  AND  COUNSELORS 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEANS  AND 
COUNSELORS 

Dr.  Harriet  E.  Whiteman,  President 
(Also  see  GUIDANCE) 

Rowaley  Room,  Haddon-Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:(KJ  A.M.  Business  Meeting 

DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT  HEADS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Reva  M.  Vanderbilt,  President 
(See  Guidance) 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS 

NEW  JERSEY  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  President 

Rose  Room,  Hotel  Traymore 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 


10:00  A.M.  Brunch  Meeting 

Presiding:  Dr.  Paul  H.  Van  Ness, 
Newark 

Address:  Harold  A.  Lett,  Asst.  Di¬ 
rector,  Division  Against  Discrimina¬ 
tion 

(Send  Brunch  Reservations — $3.25 — by  No¬ 
vember  6th  to  Mable  C.  Castle,  Madison 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City) 

ENGLISH 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  ^ 
OF  ENGLISH  ^ 

Marion  S.  Walker,  President 

Main  Auditorium,  Jefferson  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:00  A.M.  The  Seven  Lively  Arts 

Gilbert  Seldes 

12:00  Noon  Luncheon 

1 :30  P.M.  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of 
Officers 

GEOGRAPHY 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 

Abraham  Resnick,  President 

West  Solarium 
Marlborough-Blenheim 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting 


CONVENTION 

HEADQUARTERS 

CMALFONTt- 
NAOOON  HAU. 


MEETINGS. 

exhibits 

CONVINTION 

HALL 


RICHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF 

CONVENTION  ACTIVITIES 


flUarlborougb 
iBlcnbcim 

THE  UAIDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY.N.J. 


lOSIAH  WHITE  fir  SONS.  LTD. 


Teltphon*  5-1211 


.  .  .  is  where  you  will  be  if  you’re  staying  at 
the  Marlborough  Blenheim.  Right  out  the  hotel 
entrance  and  onto  the  Boardwalk,  and  it's  just 
a  short  five-minute  walk  to  the  Convention 
Hall,  only  a  few  minutes  more  to  Convention 
Headquarters.  Here  at  the  Marlborough  you’ll 
enjoy  the  traditional  charm  and  comfort  long  a 
favorite  with  New  Jersey  Teachers.  Spacious 
sundecks,  solaria,  and  lounges  await  you  for  a 
few  moments’  relaxation  during  the  busy  days. 
Delicious  meals  moderately  priced  in  two  beau¬ 
tiful  dining  rooms. 


51  VMft  anwikl*  HaMaMNat 


SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 


DAILY  —  EUiarEAH  PUN 


Dooblt  rooa  (twin  bcdi)  and  bath . |9-|ll-tl2-$13 

Sloilt  rooa  and  bath . K-$7-t8-|» 

Tao  fooan  and  ooe  bath  for  t  ptnoas . 115-917 

T«o  rooua  and  ooa  bath  tor  3  ptmoa . 915-$17-$19 

Two  rooau  and  ont  batb  for  4  partna . 917-|19-|22 

Double  rooa  (twin  bedi)  mnnint  waur . $7-$8 

Slncle  rooa  ninnlnf  water . 94-$5 


Extra  pmon  we  domSU  or  lintlo  room  $3-00 


■atbe  baee  ibower  and  tab  arttb  hot  and  eald 

freah  and  ocean  water 
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10:40  A.M.  Geographic  Illiteracy  in  the  Social 
Studies 

Professor  George  T.  Renner. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

GUIDANCE 

Joint  Meeting 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DEANS  AND  COUNSELORS 

Haddon-Hall  Solarium 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 

3:00  P.M.  Guided  Tour:  People  and  Jobs  in 
Haddon-Hall 

Morris  R.  Fink,  Personnel  Director 
(Numbers  are  limited.  Make  reservations 
with  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Trayes,  Director  of 
Students,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women. 
New  Brunswick,  before  November  1.) 

Joint  Meeting 

ASSOCIATION  OF  DEANS  AND  COUNSELORS 
GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

Hotel  Jefferson  Auditorium 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:00  A.M.  The  Guidance-Curriculum  Relationship 
Sponsoring  association  presidents: 
Carrie  R.  Losi,  Newark 
Reva  M.  Vanderbilt,  Teaneck 
Harriet  M.  Whiteman,  New¬ 
ark  STC 

10:30  A.M.  Presentation  of  Speaker 

Rex  B.  Cunuffe,  Rutgers 
Guidance,  Curriculum,  and  Youth 
Dr.  Harry  C.  McKown,  Editor, 
School  Activities  Magazine 

12:00  Luncheon — Jefferson  Room 

(Luncheon  reservations,  82,50,  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Marjorie  M.  Trayes,  Director  of 
Students,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women, 
New  Brunswick,  before  Noveml>er  1.) 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Dr.  Carrie  R.  Losi,  President 

Haddon-Hall  Solarium 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting 

Reports  on  Guidance  Develop¬ 
ments  in  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Franklin  R.  Connolly,  N.  J. 

Department  of  Education 
Robert  Poppendieck.  Rutgers 
University 

Joint  Meeting 

ASSOCIATION  OF  DEANS  AND  COUNSELORS 
GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL  ASSOCIATION 

Haddon-Hall  Solarium 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

11:00  A.M.  The  Human  Side  of  the  Boardwalk 

George  Hamid,  President.  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Steel  Pier 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
Fay  Ml'ZZY,  President 

Marlborough-Blenheim 
Friday,  Nov.  7  , 

10:30  A.M.  Illustrated  Lecture — Home  Life  in 
South  America 
Sue  Taylor 
Luncheon 

Address — Evolution 

Dr.  George  C.  Galphin 

LIBRARY 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
Margaret  R.  Silvernail,  President 

West  Room,  Claridge  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:00  A.M.  Coffee  Hour 
11:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting 
11:45  A.M.  Address:  Phyllis  Fenner.  Librarian 
and  Author 

MATHEMATICS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  TEACHERS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Dr.  Carl  N,  Shuster,  President 

Ambassador  Hotel 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 
1:30  P.M.  Arithmetic  Panel  Discussion— Currenf 
Problems  in  Curriculum  Construc¬ 
tion  and  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
The  Panel  will  be  composed  of 
professors  from  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges 

Friday,  Nov.  7 

Part  I.  Arithmetic 

10:30  A.M.  Demonstration  lesson— 6th  grade — 
An  Introduction  to  the  Meaning  of 
Decimal  Fractions 

A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 
11:15  A.M.  Discussion 

Leader  —  Dr.  Amanda  Loughren, 
Elizabeth 

1:30  P.M.  Teaching  Elementary  Calculus  in  the 
Introduction  to  Percentage 
Helen  Andrews,  Bloomfield 
2:15  P.M.  Discussion 

Leader:  Dr.  Loughren 

3:30  P.M.  Meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones 
over  coffee  or  cocktails 
Part  II.  Secondary  Mathematics 
10:30  A.M.  Demonstration  Lesson — General  Math¬ 
ematics — Finance  Companies  and  In¬ 
stallment  Buying 

Ralph  Miller.  Ridgewod 
The  Lesson  will  be  followed  by  discussion 
1:30  P.M.  Teaching  Elementary  Calcalus  in  the 
High  School 

Saturday,  Nov.  8 
Part  I.  Arithmetic 

10:30  A.M.  Business  Session 

11:00  A.M.  Arithmetic — Anything  You  Like 

Dr.  Ben  Sueltz,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

11:45  A.M.  To  Be  Announced 
12:45  P.M.  Discussion 

Pari  II.  Secondary  Mathematics 
1():,30  A.M.  Trends  in  Secondary  Mathematics 
10:30  A.M.  Business  Session 
11:15  A.M.  Address:  Professor  John  Kinella, 
New  York  University 
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10:00  A.M. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE 
NEW  JERSEY  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Alexander  S.  Hughes,  President 

Garden  Room,  Haddon-Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:00  A.M.  Discussion  Groups:  Can  We  Do  It 
Better? 

Garden  Room,  Haddon-Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting 

Presentation  of  Slate  of  Officers  for 
1953 

Report  of  Articulation  Committee 
Marie  Lora 

Report  of  Joint  Activities  Committee 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman 
Addres:  Mario  Pei 

Tower  Room,  Haddon-Hall 

1:00  P.  M.  Luncheon 

Make  reservation  with  Mr.  Frank  Loda, 
High  School,  Atlantic  City) 

MUSIC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Janet  M.  Grimler,  President 

Garden  Lounge 
Hotel  Dennis 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 
10:00  A.M.  Planning  Meeting:  The  Regional  Plan 
for  Bands 

Chairman:  L.  Barry  Tedesco, 
Fair  Lawn 

Ozone  Room 


12:30  P.M.  Annual  Luncheon 

Chairman:  Helen  Derrick,  Ocean  City 
Presiding:  Janet  M.  Grimler,  Presi¬ 
dent 

Discussion : 

Music  Education  and  the  National 
W  elfare 

Chairman:  Siebolt  Frieswyk, 
Griffith  Music  Foundation 
Music  Education  and  the  Armed 
Services 

Chairman:  John  Krauss,  Fleming 
ton 

Guest  Artists 

Address  by  the  Commision  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Frederick  Raubincer 
Business  Meeting 

Ozone  Room 


3:30  P.M.  Panel  Discussion — The  Core  Curricu¬ 
lum 

Chairman:  Elizabeth  Wood,  Ros¬ 
elle  Park 

Garden  Lounge 
3:30  P.M.  Instrumental  Workshop  —  Woods  and 
and  Percussion,  with  emphasis  on 
Tuning  Methods  and  the  Purchase  and 
Repair  of  Instruments. 

Chairman:  Harry  Hannaford,  Sum- 


Friday,  Nov.  7 

8:30  P.M.  Workshop:  The  Preparation  in  Music 
of  the  Classroom  Teacher 

Chairman:  Laura  Rodgers,  New¬ 
ark  STC 


^lie  ^Ituicraver  Lu  the  ”  ^^)fe/ 

fii  iDinr<i< 

400  delightful  rooms  with  private  tub  and  shower,  1  I  I  J  /I  I  li  Ijf  |ij 


400  delightful  rooms  with  private  tub  and  shower, 
fresh  and  sea  water  .  .  .  superlative  cuisine  .  .  .  three 
ocean  decks  .  .  .  health  baths. 


PARK  PIACI  •  INDIANA  AVINUI 


AT  THI  BIACH 


Dancing  to  the  music  of  The  Guardsmen  in  the 
Merry  Mayfair  Lounge 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Rates  from  |).30  Each  Person  in  Double  Room 


Single  Occupancy  from  |7.00 


GEORGE  B.  BRUNI,  General  Manager 
ADA  TAYLOR.  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager 
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8:30  A.M.  Workshop:  Music  Rooms  and  Equip¬ 
ment 

Chairman:  Samuel  Peck.  Belleville 
10:00  A.M.  Workshop:  Creative  Music 

Chairman:  Marion  Constable. 
Morris  County 

11:30  A.M.  Workshop:  Recordings 

Chairman:  Dan  Kautzman,  Summit 
(NOTE:  These  meetings  scheduled  for  Friday  morning 
have  been  designed  to  interest  the  Elementary 
Teachers  and  they  are  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend.) 

Saturday,  Nov.  8 

8:30  A.M.  Instrumental  Workshop:  Strings 

Chairman:  Max  Pecker,  New 
Brunswick 

8:30  A.M.  Workshop:  Choral  Techniques 

Chairman:  C.  Scripps  Beebee,  East 
Orange 

10.00  A.M.  Workshop:  Music  Assemblies 

Chairman:  S.  Ethel  Tonks,  Ridge¬ 
wood 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS 

NEW  JERSEY  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS 
Mrs.  Camilla  R.  Lockwood,  President 
(Also  see  COUNCIL  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS) 

Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Strand 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

12:30  P.M.  Annual  Luncheon 

Mrs.  Camilla  R.  Lockwood,  pre¬ 
siding 

(Send  luncheon  reservations,  $2.50,  before 
Nov.  1,  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Stanford.  116  Pear 
Avenue,  Riverton,  N.  J.) 

PHYSICAL  EDVCATION 
NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Claire  Guerber.  President 

Vernon  Room 
Haddon-Hall 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 

2:00  P.M.  Panel:  Social  and  Emotional  Health 
Robert  Duncan,  Vice-President, 
Presiding 
Panel  Members: 

Dr.  Ralph  Brancali 
Diagnostic  Center,  Menlo  Park 
Dr.  Evelyn  Mason 
Irvington 

Mrs.  A.  Hobart  Anderson,  Presi¬ 
dent  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers 
Dr.  Fj)Gar  Doll 

Coordinator  of  Research,  Vineland 
Judge  Libby  E.  Sacher 
Juvenile  &  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  Union  County 
4:00  P.M.  Demonstration 

Tumbling  and  gymnastics  with  hand 
apparatus.  Students  of  Panzer  College 

PSYCHOLOGY 

NEW  JERSEY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Saturday,  Nov.  8 


I 

10:00  A.M.  Panel:  The  Work  of  the  Psychologist 
in  Institutions 

1.  Dr.  Joseph  Jastek — In  the  Men¬ 
tal  Hospital 

2.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lindner  —  In  ^ 
Penal  Institutions 

3.  Dr.  Mildred  L.  Sylvester — In  a 
Modern  School  System 

12:00  Luncheon 

Address:  Dr.  Rollo  May 
2:30  P.M.  Business  Meeting 

RECREATION 

NEW  JERSEY  RECREATION  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Madison  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon  Meeting 

The  Fourth  R  in  Education 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Van  Ness,  Newark 

SCIENCE 

NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 
Mary  E.  Lutz,  President 

Haddon-Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

Eleaientary  and  General  Science  Section 
Co-chairmen:  Harold  Hainfeld 
Andrew  Cox 

Viking  Room 

10:00  A.M.  Using  '^Science  Fiction”  Materials  in 
the  Elementary  Grades 

Harold  Hainfeld,  Union  City  * 

11:00  A.M,  General  Discussion 
Bioiory  Section 

Room  1333 

Anna  Flanagan,  Newark,  Presiding 
10:00  A.M.  Some  Ecological  Explorations  in  New 
jersey 

Dr.  Melbourne  R.  Carriker,  Rut¬ 
ters  University 
11:00  A.M.  General  Discussion 

Chemistry  and  Physics  Sections 
Co-chairmen:  Irwin  Gawley 
Norman  Cox 

Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Atomic  Energy 
in  High  School 

Room  1337 

10:00  A.M.  Instruments  and  Measurements 

Fred  T.  Pregger.  West  Orange 
11:00  A.M.  Teaching  Materials  for  Atomic  Energy 
R.  Kennedy  Carpenter,  Butler 
Science  Awards  Luncheon 

12:00  Noon  West  Room 

The  Nature  of  Things 
Science  the  Easy  Way 
Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall,  W.  F.  D.  L.  T.  V. 
Presentation  of  the  1952-53  Award  of  the 
New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  Association 
(Luncheon  reservations  $3.50  before  No-- 
vember  1  to  Mary  E.  Lutz,  129  Codwise 
Avenue,  New  Brunswick.) 

SECONDARY  PRINCIPALS 
NEW  JERSEY  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 

Room  10,  Convention  Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

Meeting  Chairman:  Dr.  Albert  E.  Meder,  Jr.,  Dean  of 
Rutgers  University 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


,  10:00  A.M.  Interim  Report  from  N.  J.  Commit¬ 

tee  on  Articulation  of  Colleges  and 
,  and  Secondary  Schools 

Interim  Report  of  Mathematics  Sub- 

*  committee 

Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin,  Jersey 

City 

V  Introduction  of  Work  of  English 

Sub-committee 

»  Dr.  Albert  Elsasser,  Princeton 

University 

'  Interim  Report  on  Literature  and 

Reading 

Dr.  Oral  S.  Coad,  New  Jersey 

>.  College  for  Women 

X  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

*  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Joseph  E.  Wood,  President 
AUDIO-VISUAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Margaret  Joiner,  President 

^  St.  Dennis  Room 

Hotel  Dennis 

'  Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:00  Viewing  of  Allen  B.  Dumont  Television 
Laboratories  Display 

4  10:15  Television  and  Its  Place  in  Education 

Keeton  Arnett,  Allen  B.  Dumont  Lab- 
,  oratories,  Inc. 

11:00  General  Discusion 

^  11:30  Viewing  of  the  Allen  B.  Dumont  Television 

Laboratories  Display. 

Workshops  dealing  with  Audio-Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  materials  as  well  as  a  workshop  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
r  Teachers  Association’s  Yearbook  will  be 

held  in  Rooms  1,  2  and  3  of  Convention  Hall. 
r  Friday,  November  7,  1952 — ^9  a.m. — 4  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  8,  1952 — 9a.m. — Noon. 


SPEECH 

SPEECH  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Dr.  Lenore  Vauchn-Eames,  President 

Solarium 
Haddon-Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:00  A.M.  Greetings  from  the  President,  and 
Report  of  the  Secretary 

10:15  A.M.  Orthodontics  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Speech-Handicapped  Children 
Dr.  WiLUAM  R.  Joule,  D.D.S. 
11 :00  A.M.  Teamwork  in  Developing  Better  Speech 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  Asst. 
Commissioner  of  Education 
11:45  A.M.  General  Discussion 
12:15  A.M.  Adjournment 

SVPERVISION,  CURRICULUM 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  SUPERVISION  AND 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
Waldro  j.  Kindig,  President 
(Also  see  CURRICULUM  WORK  CONFERENCE) 

Music  Room 
Chalfonte  Hotel 
Friday,  Nov.  7 
9:00  A.M.  Business  Meeting,  Group  Discussions 

1.  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
N.  J.  ASCD  services  to  members 

2.  N.  J.  ASCD  and  action  research 

3.  N.  J.  ASCD  and  group  processes 

4.  N.  J.  ASCD  and  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment 

Consultants : 

George  W.  Denemark,  Executive 
Secretary,  ASCD 

J.  Berhard  Everett,  Coordinator  of 
Curriculum  Research,  ASCD 
(Group  discussions  to  be  continued  on  Saturday 
morning  if  groups  so  desire.) 

TEACHER-VETERANS 


SLOW  LEARNERS 

NEW  JERSEY  DEPART  .MENT  OF  SLOW  LEARNERS 
^  Miss  G.  Ruth  Hagan,  President 

t  Solarium,  Jefferson  Hotel 

^  Saturday,  Nov,  8 

10:30  A.M.  Curriculum  Modifications  and  Practi¬ 
cal  School  Possibilities 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Delp,  The  Training 
►  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Realistic  Approach  to  the  Train- 
ing  of  the  Lower  Mental  Levels 
^  ViNCENTZ  ClANCi,  Department  of  In¬ 

stitutions  and  Agencies 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
,  Bessie  Cushman,  President 

Joint  Session  ivith  the  Middle  States  Council  of 
^  Social  Studies 

Ocean  Room 
Marlborough'Blenheim 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

10:30  Development  in  the  Near  East 
-  Richard  Sanger,  Dept,  of  State 

2:30  Business  meeting 

Middle  States  Council  of  Social  Studies 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHER  VETERANS  ASSOCIATION 

Hotel  Madison 
Thursday,  Nov.  6 
Albert  F.  Clemens,  Presidents 
12:30  P.M. »  Annual  Luncheon 

Albert  F.  Clemens,  presiding 
1:30  P.M.  Business  Meeting 
2:00  P.M.  Veterans  Pension  Legislation 

Honorable  Samuel  L.  Rodine,  New 
Jersey  State  ^nate 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ARTS 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
Armand  G.  Rehn,  President 

Haddon-Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 
Viking  Room 

•  10:00  A.M.  General  Meeting — Armand  G.  Rehn, 
Presiding 

Recent  Accomplishments  of  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Arts  Education  in  New  Jersey 
John  A.  McCarthy,  Asst.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Education  for  a  Mature  World 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Education,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University 

Mandarin  Room 
12:(X)  Noon  N.J.V.A.A.  Council  Meeting,  Luncheon 
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ALLIED  ORGANIZATIONS 


ADVLT  EDVCATION 

Solarium,  Madison  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8,  12:00  Noon 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Vincent  C.  Thompson,  President 
Luncheon 

Address — Looking  Aheod  in  Adult  Education 
Dr.  Everett  C.  Preston 

($2.25  including  gratuity.  Please  make  advance 
reservations  with  the  Division  of  Adult  Education, 

175  W.  State  St.,  Trenton) 

CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

TEACHERS  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

Strand  Hotel 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

5:30  P.M.  Banquet 

Address:  Dr.  Carlis  Leyasmeyer 
EVERYONE  WELCOME! 

(Price  $2.50.  Please  send  $1.00  reservation 
to:  Ethel  Newcomb,  416  Maine  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  Nov.  1.) 

DELTA  KAPPA  GAMMA 

ALPHA  ZETA  STATE 
Ethel  C.  Luidens;  President 

Sun  Porch,  Haddon-Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

8:30  A.M.  Breakfast 

9:30  A.M.  Program — Laura  T.  Owens,  Chairman 
National  Convention  Briefs 
Address:  Teacher  Welfare  and  Morale 
Dr.  Bertha  Lawrence,  Trenton 
(Send  breakfast  Reservations  before  Novem¬ 
ber  3  to  Ethel  Luidens,  129  Codwise  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  Brunswick.) 

DRIVER  EDUCATION 

NEW  JERSEY  DRIVER  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
•  N.  0.  Schneider,  President 

Room  5,  Convention  Hall 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

10:30  A.M.  Short  Business  Meeting 
Report  of  Committees 
Discussion  and  Interpretation  of  12 
Point  System  for  Traffic  Law  Vio¬ 
lations 

Leo  R.  Welch 

MONTCLAIR  STC 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  at  Montclair  will  hold  a  meeting  and  tea  for 
its  members  and  the  faculty  on  Friday  afternoon, 
November  7,  at  4:30  P.M.  on  the  Sundeck  of  the 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City.  Tickets  for  the  tea 
may  be  obtained  at  *tbe  Montclair  Alumni  booth 
in  Convention  Hall. 

SCHOOLWOMEN 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOLWOMEN’S  CLUB 
Marion  W.  Fox,  President 

Ozone  Room,  Hotel  Dennis 
Friday,  Nov.  7 


8:30  A.M.  Annual  Breakfast 

General  (iet-to-gether 

(Send  reservation  and  check  for  $2.25  to 
Ethel  Dolan,  1920  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

SECRETARIES 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SECRETARIES 
Mrs.  Reba  Sigafoo,  President 

Carlton  Room,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Friday,  Nov.  7 

Registration 
Business  Meeting 

Mrs.  Reba  Sigafoo,  Presiding 
Program:  Voice  Personality 

Annette  Cornell,  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

^^Captain  Stams^ 
Convention  Dinner  Party 

Ocean  Terrace  Room 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
Saturday,  Nov.  8 

Bruncheon 

Mrs.  Reba  Sigafoo,  Presiding 
Address:  Challenge  of  Tomorrow 
Rev.  Larmon  S.  Sherwood 


10:30  A.M. 
11:00  A.M. 

12:15  P.M. 


5:30  P.M. 


11:00  A.M. 


TEACHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

COUNCIL  OF  TEACHERS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Room  10,  Convention  Hall 
Saturday,  Nov.  8,  10:00  A.M. 

(Program  to  be  announced) 


The  SHELBIRH 

AtloiiNc  CJty'f  foramott  laxwry  Hotal 
On  thn  •on^wolk  of  MkMfon  Avonvo 


Ideal  location— NEAREST  THE  CONVENTION 
HALL — with  luxurious  guest  rooms,  deluxe  suites, 
unexcelled  service,  internationally  famous  cuisine 
and  a  magnificent  dining  room  overlooking  the  sea. 
For  the  ultimate  in  gracious  living  and  superb  facili¬ 
ties  the  Shelburne  proudly  offers  its  penthouse, 
"Kenmore  Hall”  high  atop  the  hotel. 

Shelburne 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


I  '  ■( 

7  I 


«  « 

*  !  ^ 
I 

I  \ 
-I  » 


JoMph  M.  Hitx«l  ir.,  G«f)«ra)  AAonoo«r 


T«l«phon«  AHonfk  City  4*AI3I 
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Convention  Program  (continued) 

Education  group,  Teachers  of  Speech, 
the  Science  group.  Secondary  Prin¬ 
cipals.  and  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers. 

The  second  general  session  will  be 
held  on  Friday  afternoon,  with  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean  as  the  main  speaker.  The 
Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  are 
co-sponsors  of  this  program.  Also 
scheduled  to  address  that  meeting  are 
NJEA  President  William  R.  Stover 
and  NEA  President.  Mrs.  Sarah  Cald¬ 
well.  The  Princeton  high  school  choir 
will  sing. 

LAUNCH  NJEA  CENTENNIAL 

On  Friday  evening,  at  another  gen¬ 
eral  session,  the  featured  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  John  Harvey  Furbay,  di¬ 
rector  of  TWA’s  Global  Air  World 
Education  project,  and  widely  known 
for  his  interpretation  of  international 
affairs.  With  Dr.  Furbay  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  New  Jersey’s  new  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Frederick 
Raubinger,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
NJEA  Centennial  Committee,  Dr. 
William  S.  Twichell.  Dr.  Twichell 
will  launch  the  NJEA  Centennial  ob¬ 
servance. 

Saturday  at  the  Convention  will  be 
largely  given  over  to  group  meetings 
in  the  morning,  group  luncheons,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  the  annual  concert 
by  the  All-State  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Chorus.  The  conductors  this  year 
are  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Allan-Alien  of 
Bernardsville  and  Donald  Mairs  of 
Teaneck.  In  the  evening  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  close  with  two  dances,  one 
for  the  ball-room  dancers  at  the  Chal- 
fonte,  the  other,  a  square  dance  at 
Convention  Hall. 

The  New  Jersey  Bookmen  will  hold 
their  annual  dance  as  usual  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  and  there  will  be  lobby 
singing  after  the  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  evening  program. 

Association  business  will  be  trans¬ 
acted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  at  Haddon  Hall  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Nov.  6. 


SENATOR  SAMUEL  L.  BODINE 
Speaking  to  Teacher-Veterans 


Affiliate  Programs  (continued)  NJEA  who  will  hold  n 
the  Curriculum  Work  Conferences,  lantic  City  during  the  < 
The  theme  of  this  year’s  meeting  is  Delta  Kappa  Gamma, 
“Planing  Action  Programs  in  New 
Jersey  Education. 

TELEVISION,  GUIDANCE 
Secondary  teachers,  the  audio-vis¬ 
ual  enthusiasts,  and  teachers  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  by  radio  are 
cooperating  in  a  session  on  television. 

Television  equipment  will  be  demon¬ 
strated.  and  Keeton  Arnett,  general 
assistant  to  the  President  at  the  Du¬ 
mont  Laboratories,  will  speak. 

Guidance  is  getting  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  a  series  of  meetings  which 
include  a  guided  tour  of  Haddon-Hall 
Hotel,  an  address  by  Dr.  Harry  C.  Mc- 
Kown,  Editor  of  School  Activities 
Magazine,  and  an  interview  with 
George  Hamid  on  “The  Human  Side 
of  the  Boardwalk.” 

Science  teachers  have  planned  an 
elaborate  series  of  meetings  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  their  problems.  It  will 
culminate  in  a  luncheon  address  by 
Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  1952-53  awards  of  the 
Science  Teachers  Association. 

DR.  WILLIAM  KILPATRICK 
Among  the  outstanding  speakers 
scheduled  for  various  group  meetings 
are  Dr.  William  Heard  Kilpatrick 
(Vocational  and  Arts  Association); 

Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  (Childhood 
Education )  ;  Gilbert  Seldes,  author  of 
The  Seven  Lively  Arts.  (English 
teachers ) ;  Dr.  George  T.  Renner 
((ieography) ;  and  Harold  A.  Lett  of 
the  Division  Against  Discrimination 
(Elementary  Principals). 

Other  speakers  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  meetings  of  affiliated  groups 
are  State  Senator  Samuel  L.  Bodine 
(Teacher  Veterans);  Dr.  Harold  A. 

'Delp.  coordinator  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Vineland  Training 


HOTEL 

Pacific  Avanua  af  Parli  Placa 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 


Special 

Convention  Rate 

$8.00  >  $6.01 

DOUBLE  SINGLE 

aMKtaail  (harit  tir  tali  Mi 


Roomi  with 
Privafa  Bath 


Reomt  with  Sami-Bafli 
Doubla,  $6.50  *  Sin9la,  $5J)0 


Roomi  with  Running  Watar 
Doubla,  $5.00  *  Singla,  $4.00 

FREE  PARKING 

Fraa  bathing  from  room. 
Elevator  to  ground  floor. 

AT  THE  CENTER  OF  ALL 
CONVENTION  ACTIVITIES 


DR.  ROY  K.  MARSHALL 
Getting  Science  Award 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 

=j  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNinCANT  TO  THEM  1= 


STATE  AID 

By  LEWIS  R.  APPLEGATE 

Why  should  a  teacher  understand  and 
support  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion’s  recommendations? 

We  are  professional  educators  and 
as  such  we  must  be  aware  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  and  be  able  to  mate¬ 
rially  aid  in  the  solution  of  such  prob¬ 
lems.  We  should  not  be  content  to 
confine  our  abilities  to  the  classroom 
but  we  should  exercise  leadership  in 
explaining  educational  problems  and 
programs  to  the  lay  members  of  our 
communities.  The  State  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  that  $60 
million  in  additional  State  School  Aid 
should  be  raised  by  a  state-wide  sales 
tax,  personal  income  tax,  or  corpor¬ 
ate  income  tax  and  distributed  to 
local  school  districts. 

Any  new  form  of  taxation  is  bound 
to  meet  with  strong  opposition.  Be¬ 
fore  our  citizens  will  support  the 
adoption  of  new  state  taxes  for  ad¬ 
ditional  financial  help  to  local 
schools,  they  must  be  convinced  that 
a  real  need  exists.  It  is  fitting  that 
ALL  persons  concerned  with  public 
education  should  be  able  to  explain 
the  need  for  additional  State  School 
Aid  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Aid  Re¬ 
port. 

Particularly,  a  teacher  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  State  Aid  Program  as 
it  relates  to  her  community.  After 
learning  and  understanding  the  State 
Aid  Commission's  Report,  teachers 
should  be  willing  and  able  to  explain 
the  program  of  our  citizens. 

What  can  a  teacher  do  to  farther  the 
State  Aid  campaign? 

A  Citizens  Committee  for  State 
School  Aid  is  being  formed  in  each 
county  to  promote  the  State  Aid  Com¬ 
mission's  Report.  Each  county  citi¬ 
zens  committee  has  a  secretary  who 
controls  the  distribution  of  campaign 
materials  within  his  county.  Among 
these  materials  is  a  36  frame  filmstrip 
in  color  called  Investing  In  Chil¬ 
dren,  which  presents  the  major  points 
of  the  State  Aid  Report.  A  script  has 
been  published  for  use  with  the  film¬ 
strip  and  the  State  Aid  Story  can  be 
presented  in  about  20  minutes. 

Teachers  and  administrators  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  offer  their  services  to 
secretaries  of  the  county  citizens  com¬ 
mittees.  Help  is  needed  in  filling 
speaking  engagements  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  requests. 


IMPORTANT  RIGHTS 

to  buy 

PRIOR  SERVICE  CREDIT 

toward  retirement 

Some  teachers  have  the  right 
to  claim  prior  service  credit  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  only. 

If  you  are  a  New  Elntrant  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pension  Fund  and 
taught  in  New  Jersey  before 
1919,  you  should  inquire  how 
Chap.  235  (A-258)  affects  you. 

If  you  have  not  received  prior 
service  credit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice  while  on  leave  from  an  out- 
of-State  board  of  education,  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  it  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

These  rights  expire  July  1, 
1953. 


As  the  State  Aid  Campaign  de¬ 
velops,  teacher  organizations  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  question  local 
and  State  officials  regarding  their 
stand  on  State  School  Aid.  State 
School  Aid  has  been  discussed  for 
many  years  and  in  some  years  we 
have  achieved  partial  success — but 
this  is  the  year  for  all-out  action.  A 
few  people  or  a  few  organizations 
cannot  do  all  the  work.  Everyone 
connected  with  or  interested  in  our 
public  schools  must  do  his  or  her 
share  to  bring  about  the  official  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Aid  Commission's 
recommendations. 

CAN  YOU  BE  COUNTED  UPON 
to  do  your  part  so  the  citizens  of  our 
state  may — 

1.  Understand  the  need  and  program 
for  State  School  Aid  as  contained 
in  the  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion's  Report. 

2.  Prevail  upon  our  elected  officials 
to  adopt  the  State  School  Aid  Com¬ 
mission's  recommendations  and 
provide  the  solution  to  our  public 
school  financial  problem. 


SPECIAL  SALARY 
PROVISIONS 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  Jr.  • 
NJEA  Research  Director 

1.  How  many  New  Jersey  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  five  special  salary  considera¬ 
tion  to  teachers  who  are  nearlnf  re¬ 
tirement? 

In  a  recent  NJEA  survey  covering 
78  percent  of  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  91  percent  of  New  Jersey 
teachers,  76  boards,  or  20  percent  of 
those  reporting,  indicated  that  they 
do  give  special  salary  consideration 
to  teachers  who  are  nearing  retire¬ 
ment. 

2.  What  types  of  salary  adjustments  do 
these  boards  of  education  make  for 
teachers  nearlnf  retirement? 

No  detailed  study  has  yet  been 
made  concerning  the  specific  practices 
of  these  76  boards  of  education.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  procedures  are  known 
to  exist.  Where  adjustments  to  a  new 
salary  schedule  take  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  one  method  used  is  to 
place  a  teacher  approaching  retire¬ 
ment  at  maximum  salary  immediately 
or  make  more  rapid  adjustment  than 
for  the  other  teachers.  A  second 
method  recently  reported  is  to  incor¬ 
porate  into  the  salary  guide  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  special  increment  over  and 
above  the  regular  maximums  for  a 
specific  training  level  during  the  last 
five-year  teaching  period. 

3.  How  many  boards  of  education  five 
salary  credit  for  military  service  for 
teachers  enterinf  Its  system  after  the 
service  is  ended? 

A  recent  NJEA  study  reveals  that 
145  boards,  or  45  percent  of  the 
boards  of  education  reporting,  do 
give  salary  credit  for  military  serv-, 
ice  even  though  the  teacher  enters  the 
system  after  the  service  period  is 
ended.  175  boards,  or  55  percent  of 
the  boards  reporting,  do  not  give  such 
salary  credit. 

4.  How  much  do  boards  of  education  pay 
substitute  teachers  per  day? 

The  median  amount  paid  is  $10 
■per  day  according  to  a  recent  survey 
in  which  replies  were  received  from 
401  districts.  The  range  is  from  $6 
per  day  to  S16  per  day.  About  54 
percent  of  the  districts  pay  $10  per 
day.  In  10  percent  of  the  districts 
the  daily  pay  is  $12  or  more,  and  in 
13  percent  of  the  districts  the  daily 
pay  is  $8  or  less. 
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October  Orcliuld  to  . . . 


Camden^s  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation,  for  securing  an  independ¬ 
ent  report  on  the  financial  ability  of 
the  city  of  Camden  to  support  fur¬ 
ther  school  expenditures.  A  special 
committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Gordon 
Milliken,  engaged  Edward  B.  Shils, 
to  gather  facts  in  its  effort  to  secure 
substantial  improvements  in  the  Cam¬ 
den  program.  The  report  urged  in¬ 
creases  of  about  S6(X)  per  teacher, 
and  a  salary  schedule  of  $2800,  $3000, 
$3200  to  $4800,  $5200,  and  $5600. 
The  report  looked  toward  other  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements,  including  text¬ 
books,  equipment,  better  maintenance, 
and  more  teachers.  In  the  financial 
field  it  urged  improved  assessment 
policies,  taxation  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  especially  of  renters,  and  a 
larger  share  of  the  city’s  revenues 
from  business  and  industry.  The  re¬ 
port  also  stressed  the  need  of  in¬ 
creased  state  aid. 

•  •  • 

Orange  Youth  -  Community 
Council  through  which  high  school 
seniors  not  only  learn  about  their 


community  but  learn  to  live  in  it. 
Each  year  a  maximum  of  75  members 
engage  in  a  variety  of  community  ac¬ 
tivities  which  brings  them  in  contact 
with  the  hospital,  the  social  welfare 
clinics  and  other  welfare  services, 
business  firms,  and  city  hall.  Other 
activities,  last  year,  took  members  to 
an  elementary  school  for  a  program 
on  vandalism,  and  fo  three  youth 
forums.  A  fascinating  record  of  their 
year  appears  in  AS  WE  SEE  IT,  their 
own  summary  and  report.  Mary  V. 
Holman  is  sponsor. 

•  •  • 

Plainfield  High  School’s  Co- 
Curricular  Previews,  an  attractive 
mimeographed  presentation  of  the 
extra-curricular  activities  open  to  pu¬ 
pils.  “There’s  a  Club  in  YOUR  Fu¬ 
ture”  is  the  motto  of  the  booklet 
which  was  given  to  everyone  in 
Grades  8-11  in  May.  It  includes  a 
questionnaire  which  helps  in  the  next 
year’s  planning.  Plainfield  H.  S.  re¬ 
serves  a  half  hour  each  day  for  ac¬ 
tivities;  Monday  and  Friday,  clubs; 
Tuesday,  student  council;  Wednes¬ 


day,  home-room;  and  Thursday,  as¬ 
sembly.  Albert  J.  Lender  was  respor. 
sible  for  coordinating  the  prepare 
tion  of  Co-Curricular  Previews.  ^ 


Trenton,  where  widespread  ini 
est  in  part-time  employment 
youth  has  grown  out  of  a  Citizr 
Committee  on  Youth  Welfare, 
committee  has  high  school 
members,  who  stated  the  need 
vocational  guidance  and  job  p' 
ment  service  geared  to  job  oppo 
ties  in  after-school  hours.  Wi 
slogan.  Part-time  W ork  *  Can 
Full-time  Students,  a  campaign  i 
been  launched.  The  help  of  Trentoi. 
merchants  and  other  selected  emplo’ 
ers  has  been  enlisted;  pupils  ha' 
signed  posters  and  appeared  ^ 
service  clubs;  potential  empl 
are  being  interviewed  on  radio  prr 
grams. 


i 


South  Orange  and  Maplewood 
for  a  PR  News  Letter  issued  in  May 
under  the  editing  of  W.  Edward 
Young.  It  recorded  more  than  forty 
public  relations  activities  actually  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  right  now  by  individual 
teachers  in  that  school  system. 


RAND  McNALLY 


BOOTH  327-329 


Represented  by: 

Edouard  de  Merlier 
233  Oak  Terrace, 

Mt.  Penn 
Reading,  Pa. 

(Southern  New  Jersey) 

Laurence  J.  Swinburne 
Ewing  Street 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
(Northern  New  Jersey) 


NEW  FOR  1952 

McConnell  geographies 

Geography  of  Many  Lands 
Geography  of  American  Peoples 
Geography  of  World  Peoples 
(Teachers’  Manuals  and  Workbooks  available) 

HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  HUMBERS 

by  Barden -Carter 
A  First  Number  Pad 
A  Second  Number  Pad 

BRADED  BLOBES,  WALL  MAPS,  AHD  ATLASES 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Junior  High  School) 

by  Cordier- Robert 
(available  January,  1953) 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 

111  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Our  many,  many  years  serving 
teachers  have  taught  us,  among  other 
, '"things,  that  you  don’t  borrow  un¬ 
wisely.  The  loans  for  which  you  apply 
are  necessary,  and  sensible.  That’s 
why  we  offer  you  every  convenience 
I  in  obtaining  the  money  you  need. 

I  I  We  respect  your  honesty.  And 
are  always  glad  to  serve  you— 
vo.-nptly  and  efficiently. 

'*  ,  if  you  could  use  extra  cash  right 
'  now,  why  not  get  in  touch  with 
Unboned  ? 

Thrmm  Types  of  Servfco 

As  a  teacher,  you  can  get  a  cash  loan 
on  any  of  these  three  time-saving 
bases: 

1.  Phone  us  first — and  everything 
will  be  ready  so  that  the  transaction 
can  be  completed  in  a  single  visit  to 
the  office. 


2.  Write  and  everything  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  mail — including  payments. 

3.  Or  just  come  in  and  identify  your¬ 
self  as  a  teacher.  Everything  will  be 
done  to  expedite  your  request. 

ft’s  a  Pleasure  to  Soy  *‘YIS** 
to  Teachers! 

Because  of  their  proved  reliability, 
teachers  can  get  a  cash  loan  on  their 
own  and  have  the  loan  fitted  to  their 
special  requirements. 

If  a  cash  loan  is  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  to  your  problem,  don’t  hesitate. 
Phone  .  .  .  write  ...  or  come  in. 
You’ll  find  us  listed  in  your  phone 
book. 


Over  700  offices  in  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  part  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of 
small  loan  companies 
— subsidiaries  of  Beneficial  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration — identified  by  the  symbol 
above.  ' 

This  national  network  of  affiliated 
companies  extends  from  coast  to  coast 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
offers  you  the  advantages  of  extensive 
resources  plus  the  friendliness  of  local 
operation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  more  than 
700  offices  that  form  this  system  is: 
"A  loan  is  beneficial  only  if  it  serves 
the  best  interests  of  the  person  who 
seeks  it.” 

Look  for  this  symbol — and  be  sure 
your  loan  is 


SYSTIM 


THAT  iiKfs  ro  SAv  vrs** 

FINANCE  CO. 


There  are  one  or  more  affiliated  fhesonai  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  officd  nearest  you. 


ASBURY  PARK 
ATLANTIC  CITY 
BAYONNE 
BLOOMFIELD  . 
CAMDEN  (2  •«<«) 


EAST  ORANGE 
ELIZABETH 
HACKENSACK 
IRVINGTON 
JERSEY  CITY 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NEWARK  P  ««<«) 
ORANGE 
PATERSON 
PASSAIC 


UNION  CITY 


PLAINFIELD 
RAHWAY 
RED  BANK 
SOMERVIUE 
TRENTON 


•VIEW 


OCTOBER.  1952 
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THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

By  ABLETT  H.  FLURY 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


IN  NEW  JERSEY,  the  control  of 
the  schools  is  delegated  to  the 
local  communities.  This  arrangement 
stimulates  initiative  and  causes  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  educational 
programs  which  are  found  in  the 
various  communities.  \s  each  works 
out  its  own  desires,  it  makes  the  adap¬ 
tations  which  appear  most  desirable 
to  those  who  live  within  the  locality. 

Except  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
few  minimum  standards,  such  as  the 
requirement  for  teacher  certification, 
the  length  of  the  school  year,  stand¬ 
ards  fqr  safety  of  school  buildings,  or 
similar  matters,  the  State  makes  few 
prescriptions.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  because  each  high  school  is 
approved  individually  and  because  of 
the  wide  scope  of  variation  permitted, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  the 
responsibility  for  passing  upon  the 
approval  of  the  educational  program 
which  is  developed  within  each  pub¬ 
lic  high  school.  The  members  of  the 
Department  staff  in  the  secondary 
field  are  kept  busy  advising  and  coun¬ 
selling  local  school  administrators 
who  have  requested  professional  ad¬ 
vice. 

Although  the  educational  programs 
vary,  there  are  enough  instances  of 
similarity  to  indicate  that  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  often  produces  similar  results. 
Changes  which  are  appearing  in  num¬ 
erous  high  schools  in  response  to 
community  desires  are  being  put  into 
practice  under  the  authority  reposed 
in  the  local  board  of  education  and 
with  the  advice  and  leadership  of  the 
local  professional  educational  staff. 
COMMUNITY  PARTiaPATION 
One  of  the  present  trends  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  conferences  in  which 
community  members,  parents,  pupils, 
graduates  and  those  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
schools  confer  about  what  the  schools 
should  teach.  Sometimes  the  confer¬ 
ence  takes  the  form  of  a  community 


meeting.  Sometimes,  the  opinions  are 
sought  through  questionnaires  and 
opinion  polls.  Preponderantly  the  re¬ 
sults  indicate  a  strong  desire  that  the 
offerings  of  the  school  should  be 
functional.  There  is  a  strong  demand 
that  the  work  of  the  school  should 
provide  a  kind  of  education  that  is 
more  practical  in  today’s  world  than 
much  that  has  been  taught  tradition¬ 
ally. 

From  time  to  time  the  schools  have 
reassessed'' their  teaching  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  citizenship  in  order  that  this 
kind  of  education  may  be  strength¬ 
ened.  The  schools  have  for  a  long 
time  shared  with  many  agencies  the 
responsibility  of  inculcating  in  our 
youth  a  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
American  Democracy  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sound  character.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  parents  and  numerous  com¬ 
munity  agencies  are  working  with  the 
school  authorities  to  develop  even 
more  effective  ways  in  which  the 
schools  may  continue  to  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  strong  character  and 
good  citizenship  in  our  youth. 

FUNDAMENTAL  SKILLS 

Another  trend  is  the  development 
of  a  more  realistic  approach  to  main¬ 
taining  and  developing  the  funda¬ 
mental  skills  in  arithmetic  and  the 
English  language  in  the  youth  of  high 
school  age.  Arithmetic  skills  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  grades  are 
often  found  to  deteriorate  through 
lack  of  use  in  the  traditional  high 
school  program,  even  among  pupils 
who  take  courses  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  Means  for  maintaining  these 
skills  and  extending  them  are  being 
established  in  the  upper  grades  of 
numerous  high  schools. 

Reading  and  writing  skills  are  rec¬ 
ognized  as  developing  at  different 
rates  in  different  pupils.  Neither  skill 
is  learned  to  fulfillment  at  any  stage 
of  development  but  each  is  learned 
at  advancing  levels  throughout  the 
full  period  of  education  even  into 


mature  adulthood.  These  skills  are 
specialized  into  different  fields,  for 
example  the  reading  of  history,  or 
science  or  mathematics  or  poetry. 
Each  trade,  industry  and  profession 
has  its  own  vocabulary  and  its  own 
particular  usage.  The  difficulties  faced 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  at  today’s  level  of  demand  are 
complex.  The  high  schools  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  need  for 
developing  in  each  pupil  the  ad¬ 
vanced  skill  in  reading  and  writing 
which  is  commensurate  with  his  abil¬ 
ity,  his  maturity  and  his  needs  in  his 
probable  future  occupation  and  as  a 
citizen. 

NEW  STUDIE.S,  NEW  METHODS 

Another  trend  is  found  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  fields  of  study. 
Courses  or  units  in  personal  develop¬ 
ment,  home  and  family  living,  con¬ 
sumer  education,  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  relations  are  appearing  in  ap¬ 
preciable  numbers  among  tbe  high 
school  offerings.  The  emphasis  on 
the  teaching  of  health  continues  to 
grow. 

New  classroom  techniques  involve 
greater  participation  and  more  learn¬ 
ing  by  pupils.  Forums,  research  proj¬ 
ects,  class  excursions,  radio  presenta¬ 
tions,  dramatics  and  numerous  other 
instructional  procedures,  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  pupil  to  help  plan 
with  the  teacher  how  he  shall  learn 
and  at  the  same  time  give  him  ex¬ 
tended  opportunity  for  practice  in  the 
fundamental  skills  which  he  needs  to 
develop. 

In  response  to  community  desire, 
the  guidance  and  counselling  services 
of  the  schools  have  been  expanding. 
These  services  help  the  pupil  to  iden¬ 
tify  his  own  interests  and  abilities. 
They  help  him  to  determine  his  goals 
and  how  he  can  best  use  the  facilities 
of  the  school  to  further  his  worth¬ 
while  ambitions.  The  guidance  and 
counselling  services  help  parents  to 
understand  the  relationships  of  their 
children  to  the  school.  They  help 
employers  place  graduates  into  jobs 
for  which  they  are  suited.  It  is  the 
guidance  and  counselling  service 
which  gives  meaning  to  much  of  the 
work  of  the  school. 

While  the  changes  in  the  schools 
come  about  locally,  the  individual 
schools  are  able  to  pool  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  to  profit  through  combined 
endeavor  by  affiliation  with  numerous 
state  and  national  organizations.  In 
the  field  of  curriculum  development, 
for  instance,  the  New  Jersey  Life  Ad¬ 
justment  Education  project  has  en¬ 
abled  thirteen  schools  to  join  together 
voluntarily  in  a  carefully  planned 
curriculum  study  that  has  now  been 
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November  1-15  is  Junior  Red  Cross 
enrollment  time  in  schools — when 
children  and  teen-agers  “reenlist”  for 
another  year  of  service  to  communi¬ 
ties,  country  and  the  world.  This  is 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross.  For  its  members 
the  organization  emphasizes  both 
service  activities  and  communication 
with  school  children  in  other  coun- 


Sine*  World  War  II,  the  railroads  have  kept  on  improving  equipment  and 
services.  Today,  as  America  and  its  railroads  still  grow,  the  railroads  continue 
to  perform  the  nation’s  basic  transportation  job— hauling  more  tons  of  freight 
more  miles  than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  put  together! 

Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


■•print*  of  riii*  odvertisanwnt  about  Amorica'* 
railroad*  and  tha  country  th«y  *«rva  will  ba 
mailod  to  you  for  u*a  in  your  cla**room  work 
upon  your  roquo*t. 


You'll  onjoy  THE 
RAimOAD  HOUR  ovory 
Monday  ovoning  on  NBC. 
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under  way  since  1948.  This  project 
is  part  of  a  national  undertaking 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  New  Jersey  schools  are 
also  well  represented  in  major  or¬ 
ganizations  for  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  such  as  the  Association  for  Su¬ 
pervision  and  Curriculum  Develop¬ 
ment  and  the  Citizenship  Education 
Project.  Approximately  eighty  per 
cent  of  New  Jersey  public  high 
schools  are  also  on  the  accredited  list 
of  the  Middle  States  Association, 
which  requires  attention  to  curriculum 
development.  The  New  Jersey  High 
School  Principals  Association  has  re¬ 
cently  been  reorganized  to  assist  its 
members  more  effectively. 

When  schools  make  changes,  the 
measurement  of  accomplishment  plays 
an  important  part  in  deciding  whether 
the  change  represents  progress  or  not. 
The  full  measurement  of  the  school’s 
success,  that  is  the  total  progress  of 
its  pupils,  will  require  much  use  of 
subjective  judgment.  Although  many 
tests  appear  to  be  objective,  yet  in 
their  construction,  the  opinions  of 
their  authors  play  a  large  part.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  full  objectivity  in 
testing  and  because  each  community 
establishes  its  own  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  overall  testing  program  become 
apparent. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  throughout 
the  State  as  a  whole,  conclusive  indic¬ 
ations  of  the  success  of  the  school.s. 
Each  school  system  regularly  uses 
tests  which  measure  the  areas  of 
school  progress  in  which  its  com¬ 
munity  may  be  interested.  Many  of 
these  tests  are  standardized  on  the 
basis  of  national  norms.  More  pupils 
are  remaining  in  school  until  gradu¬ 
ation.  Over  the  years  an  increasing 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
is  gaining  admision  to  college 
although  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  are  rising.  Surveys  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  surveys  of  parents,  although 
they  produce  a  few  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  curriculum, 
reveal  that  there  is  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  schools. 


It  was  the  year  1830  when  steam  loco¬ 
motives  first  pulled  trains  of  cars  on  tracks 
in  the  United  States.  Men  soon  discovered 
that  here  was  a  better  way  to  travel  and  a 
wonderful  new  way  to  reach  wider  markets 
with  their  goods.  The  real  growth  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture  in  America  began. 


Forty  yaars  latar  railroad  tracks  spanned 
the  continent.  With  easier  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  transportation,  the  vast  American 
West  was  now  truly  opened  for  settlement 
and  development.  Prairies  became  fertile 
farms;  frontier  settlements  grew  into  thriv¬ 
ing  commercial  centers. 


Within  the  naxt  forty  yoars— by  1910—  Boforo  anothor  forty  yoart  had  passed, 
the  nation  was  crisscrossed  by  more  than  the  railroads  had  once  more  demonstrated 
200,000  miles  of  railroad  lines.  Now  their  indispensable  service  in  time  of  war 
America  had  the  continent-wide,  all-sea-  as  well  as  peace.  They  moved  more  than  90 
son,  all-commodity,  low-cost  transporta-  per  cent  of  all  war  freight  and  more  than 
tion  service  so  essential  to  the  growing  97  per  cent  of  organized  military  travel  in 
needs  of  an  ever  growing  country.  World  War  II. 


/America  and  Hs  Bailrnads 
have  ^rown  up  te^ether! 


•  Enriched  phonics  program 

•  Dictionary  program  builds  confident  command  over 
words — their  meaning,  pronunciation,  spelling  and  use 

•  A  simple,  effective  error-reduction  plan 

Remember — GOALS  in  SPELLING  strengthen  read¬ 
ing  skills  while  it  builds  spelling  powerl 


D.  B.  RUNKLE,  27  MACOPIN  AVENUE 


WEBSTER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  3  *  Dallas  1  •  Pasadona  2 


Sefitem6^  t952 

NUMBER  BOOK  1 
NUMBER  BOOK  2 


New  —  attractive  —  sound 
Groundwork  for  success  in  arithmetic 
Based  on  the  meaning  philosophy 
Delightfully  illustrated  in  color 


SY  John  R.  Clark,  Caroline  Hatton  Clark,  For  use  independently  or  to  precede  the  new 

GROWTH  IN  ARITHMETIC  series  by  John  K 
AND  Charlotte  W.  Junge  ClaA  and  others 


Grade  2  language  textbook 

^  ROUND  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR 

•Y  AAildred  A.  Dawson  and 
Bonnie  Scales 


C.  C.  Ranick,  Statu  Ruprusuntativu 
Yonkars-on-Hudson  5,  Nuw  York 


Promotes  spontaneous  and  creative  expression 
Builds  needed  oral  and  written  skills 
Coltxful  illustrations  —  ease  of  reading 
—  simple  presentation  —  full  Teacher’s  ManuaL 

For  use  independently  at  to  precede  the  widdy 
successful  Dawson’s  LANGUAGE  FOR  DAILY 
USE  series. 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  RBVIEW 


J^-appenA 


Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered  by 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON y  President,  Classboro  State  Teachers  College 


Decentralized  Schools:  To  count¬ 
eract  the  bigness  of  its  school  system, 
Newton,  Mass.,  fosters  what  it  calls 
the  “autonomous  school.”  Each  school, 

I  within  broad  limits,  determines  its 
own  purposes  and  activities.  When 
^  similar  units  in  a  large  city  are  asked 
to  move  together,  the  schools  move 
sluggishly,  if  at  all.  The  decentral¬ 
ized  school  system  encourages  educa¬ 
tional  invention.  If  a  new  practice 
works  well  in  one  school,  others  are 
M  inclined  to  adapt  it  to  their  purposes. 
The  “autonomous”  school,  says  the 
May,  1952,  Know-How,  is  supported 
by  extensive  research  carried  on  by 
'  Sears  retail  stores,  in  which  inves¬ 
tigators  found  the  level  of  morale 
and  sales  volume  much  higher  under 
administrative  decentralization  than 
under  centralization. 


Would  your  school  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  progress  more  rapidly 
if  it  could,  in  many  matters,  be 
given  more  responsibility?  Is  it  de¬ 
sirable  for  each  school  within  a 
system  to  develop  its  own  indivi¬ 
dual  personality?  Would  experi¬ 
mentation  and  pioneering  be  more 
extensive  if  each  school  could  move 
in  directions  of  its  own  choosing? 

^  Should  all  schools  within  a  system 
be  bound  by  the  same  courses  of 
study,  the  same  report  cards,  the 

*  same  practices,  and  the  same  ad¬ 
ministrative  controls?  If  morale 
is  a  factor  in  efficiency,  can  it  be 
acquired  more  readily  in  autono¬ 
mous  units  in  which  greater  in- 

j  dividual  participation  is  possible? 
Meaningful  Pledge:  The  Teach- 

*  er’s  Letter  of  March  15,  1952,  reports 
the  results  of  spot-checks  to  discover 
how  well  pupils  understand  the  words 
and  meaning  of  the  pledge  to  the 
Flag.  Some  pupils  still  repeat  the 
pledge  without  understanding.  When 

i  asked  to  write  out  the  text,  some  will 
write  “I  plej  a  legion”  .  .  .  “One 
nason  in  a  fesible.” 

Are  you  sure  your  pupils  under¬ 
stand  it?  A  useful  class  project 

*  would  be  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
the  more  difficult  words:  pledge,  al- 

'  legiance.  Republic,  indivisible,  lib- 

j  erty,  and  justice.  Once  or  twice  a 

'  term  it  would  be  wise  to  discuss 

the  import  of  the  pledge,  and  the 

I  responsibilities  that  go  with  it.  A 

I  great  deal  of  history  review  can  be 

*  correlated  with  it. 


1 


Life  Investment:  According  to 
the  May,  1952,  Driver  Education,  a 
Massachusetts  survey  of  traffic  viola¬ 
tions  for  a  period  of  18  months  of 
500  high  school  pupils  without  formal 
driver  education,  500  with  classroom 
instruction,  and  500  with  both  class¬ 
room  and  practice-driving  instruction, 
showed  that  those  without  instruction 
had  124  violations;  those  with  class¬ 


room  instruction,  61;  and  those  with 
classroom  and  road  training,  55. 

Does  your  high  school  offer  some 
form  of  driver  education?  Can  you 
prove  its  value  by  data  of  this  sort? 
Should  your  school  take  steps  to 
compile  such  data?  Are  there  other 
areas  in  which  the  work  of  the 
school  cam  be  as  definitely  evalu¬ 
ated? 


THE  WORKBOOKS  ARE  HERE! 

THE  WORKBOOKS 

for  Hio 

ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM 


*  Comprehensive  drill,  review,  and  maintenance  ac« 
tivities  that  parallel  the  basic  texts. 

*  Demonstration  and  study  lessons  that  intensify  and 
extend  pupil  understanding  and  application  of 
number  thinking. 

*  Activities  that  clarify  every  problem  for  every 
student. 


JLulM,  Horn! 

Workbook  for  PRIMER . 40c 

Workbook  for  BOOK  ONE . 40e 

Workbook  for  BOOK  TWO . 48e 

Workbook  for  BOOK  THREE . 60c 

Workbook  for  BOOK  FOUR . 60c 

Workbook  for  BOOK  FIVE . 60c 

Workbook  for  BOOK  SIX . 60c 


Usual  discount  to  schools 


l^ou/f  ^eterion  and  C^ompan^ 


EVANSTON,  III. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


OCTOBE  R  ,  I  f  52 


Pa  9  •  13 


Here’s  an 

Outii(iud^ 

for  Schools! 


RCA  VICTOR  Bask  Record  Library  for 
Elementary  Schools  on  45  rpm  Records 
(lift  ^rka,  $99.tS) 


RCA  Victor  Record  Library  for  Elementary 
Schools  consists  of  21  albums,  83  records,  370 
compositions.  Comprehensive  teaching  notes 
for 'each  composi¬ 
tion.  Graded 
for  rhythms, 
listening, 
singing  and 
special  ac¬ 
tivities.  Non- 
breakable, 
seven-inch 
records. 


Both 

for  tpociol 
school  prico 


109”* 

Phis  Tax 


RCA  VICTOR  45  rpm  “Victrola"  Phonograph 


Model  45EY4  (IM  frk»,  $49.9S) 


RCA  N'ictor  Automatic  Phonograph  plays  as 
many  as  14  of  the  45 
rpm  records  at  the 
flip  of  a  switch. 

“Golden  Throat” 
tone  system.  8-inch 
electrodynamic 
speaker.  Variable 
tone  control. 

Lightweight— only 
13 Vi  lbs.  Ideal  for 
classroom  use. 


Both  for  loss  than  tost  of 
Record  library  oa  78  rpos  Rorords  Afooe 


ORDER  TODAY— This  special  offer 
expires  December  31,  1952 


Hundreds  of  school  systems  across  the  nation 
have  already  taken  this  opportunity  to  enrich 
their  music  programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
modernize  their  record-playing  facilities  by 
this  special,  low-cost  offer.  The  combination 
price  for  the  Basic  Record  Library  and  the  45 
rpm  “Victrola”  phonograph  is  in  effect  for  a 
limited  time  only. 

ftofi.  iiul  a|.ply  oulHidr  rontlnenUil  U.S.A.  Talks.  ® 


MAIL  COUPON— TODAY 


EDLCATIONAL  SERVICES 
Dept.  I33AH 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  have  an  RCA  Victor  dealer  call  on  me. 
want  to  take  advantage  of  your  Special  “45" 
Offer  for  Schools. 


"t  I 


Schoot. 


I  Street. 
I  City: _ 
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Adult  Education  Conference 
More  than  150  people  interested  in 
adult  education  attended  the  fourth 
annual  workshop  in  that  held  at  Ped¬ 
dle  School,  Hightstown.  September 
5-7,  An  elaborate  schedule  of  dis¬ 
cussions  covered  such  topics  as  con¬ 
ference  planning,  discussion  skills, 
audio-visual  aids,  organization  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  adults,  public  relations, 
while  a  group  of  particular  interest 
groups  met  on  specihc  phases  of  the 
adult  program.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Deputy  Commissioner  Chester 
Robbins,  Dr.  Paul  Essert,  Malcolm  S. 
Knowles,  and  Dr.  George  Callup. 

ASCD  Reserves  Date 

The  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  is  plan¬ 
ning  its  sixth  annual  spring  confer¬ 
ence  at  Rutgers  University  on  Satur¬ 
day,  April  25,  1953.  ASCD  has  ear¬ 
marked  the  last  Saturday  in  April 
for  this  conference  for  the  next  few 
years,  and  is  making  the  announce- 
I  ment  in  order  to  prevent  conflicts 
j  with  other  organizations.  Julia  Weber 
j  is  President  of  ASCD. 

Driver  Education 
New  Jersey  had  150  driver  education 
courses  in  operation  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  tabulation.  There  were 
courses  in  77  percent  of  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  This  is  far  above  the 
national  average  of  41  percent. 


New  Salary  Schedule 
Kenilworth  has  adopted  a  new  salary 
schedule  with  minimum  salaries  of 
$2,800  and  $3,000,  increments  of 
$150,  and  maximums  of  $4,900  and 
$5,100.  The  schedule  contains  an  un¬ 
usual  provision,  for  five  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  $100  each  during  the  last 
five  years  of  employment.  Teachers 
notify  the  board  and  sign  “termina¬ 
tion  of  service”  agreements  five  years 
before  they  retire. 

Find  Building  Need 
The  National  Elducation  Associa¬ 
tion  has  surveyed  the  effects  of  mobili¬ 
zation  and  the  defense  effort  in  the 
public  schools.  Reports  covering  many 
school  systems  throughout  the  country 
show  schools  facing  grave  problems 
in  the  shortages  of  teachers  in  certain 
grades,  scarcity  of  building  materials, 
inflationary  costs,  and  mounting  en¬ 
rollments.  Nearly  half  the  surveyed 
districts  show  needed  building  pro¬ 
jects  held  up  by  lack  of  funds  or 
materials. 

Applications  for  teaching  positions 
abroad  under  the  U.  S.  Educational 
Exchange  Program  are  being  received 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  up  to 
October  15,  1952.  The  Office  lists 
positions  in  most  European  countries. 
Egypt,  Japan,  and  Pakistan. 


Science  Teachers 

The  New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 
.4ssociation  has  scheduled  its  annual 
dinner  meeting  for  Friday.  October  3 
at  the  William  Pitt.  Chatham.  How¬ 
ard  B,  Thombley  of  Caldwell  is  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  Harold  Hainfeld  will 
announce  the  Association’s  second  ser¬ 
ies  of  Television  Awards,  and  George 
Regensburg  will  make  an  illustrated 
talk  on  Wild  Life  of  New  Jersey. 


Dr.  Harry  Steams,  Englewwood 
superintendent,  was  cited  for  his  work 
in  education  by  the  Bergen  Junior 
College  at  its  1952  Commencement. 

The  U.  S,  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
has  issued  The  People  Versus  In¬ 
flation,  an  education  resource  unit 
for  secondary  schools.  The  unit  in¬ 
cludes  both  content  material  and  teach¬ 
ing  aids. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Collingswood  has  set  up  a  committee 
of  24  to  work  with  the  Board  of 
Education  on  all  matters  of  community 
interest  The  Committee  includes 
representatives  of  the  Board,  the 
teachers’  Association,  and  the  PTA. 
William  J.  Bailey  is  public  relations 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education. 

Mrs.  Reva  M.  Vanderbilt  of  Tea- 
neck  is  the  new  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secondary  Schools  De¬ 
partment  Heads.  Other  officers  include 
Margaret  Bender,  Clifton;  Alda  Liddle, 
Morristown,  and  George  M.  Seeley, 
Long  Branch. 

Mrs.  Louis  Scala,  a  teacher  in  Oak¬ 
land.  was  the  heroine  of  an  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  She,  her  husband,  and  her 
six  children  were  the  subject  of  a 
delightful  article  with  pictures  in  the 
Journal’s  series  on  “How  "'America 
Lives.”  Mrs.  Scala  has  combined 
motherhood  with  teaching  for  most  of 
17  years.  She  obtained  her  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from.  Paterson  STC  in  1951. 

Ethel  M.  Barton  of  Elizabeth  and 
Malcolm  Blodgett  of  ELast  Orange  are 
on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  this  year 
as  winners  of  fellowship  awards  under 
the  John  Hay  Whitney  Foundation. 
Both  are  working  at  Columbia. 

The  Clifton  Principal’s  Association  is 
planning  a  memorial  for  Harold 
Adams,  former  principal  of  Clifton 
High  School.  Contributions  to  the 
memorial  fund  are  being  received  by 
George  N.  Anderson,  Clifton  High 
School  Annex. 

W'illiam  Gombar,  former  teacher  of 
English  at  the  Tenafly,  New  Jersey, 
high  school  left  for  India  last  August 
6th,  for  a  year’s  teaching  assignment 
near  New  Delhi.  Mr.  Gombar  is  a 
recipient  of  a  Fulbright  award  and 
will  do  his  work  at  the  Doon  School, 
a  private  school  for  boys,  at  Dehra 
Dun. 

David  E.  Weingast  describes  the 
Newark  experiment  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  in  an  article  “A  New 
Way  in  Newark”  in  the  April  issue 
of  Education  magazine.  The  issue  was 
devoted  to  the  general  issue  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Mr.  Weingast 
was  also  guest  editor  and  Irvine  L. 
H.  Kerrison  of  Rutgers'  also  con¬ 
tributed. 

Rose  Friedman,  guidance  director  in 
Teaneck  is  the  author  of  Tim  Tomp¬ 


kins,  Circus  boy.  The  behind-the- 
scenes  story  of  a  circus,  designed  for 
4-8  year  olds,  has  just  been  published 
by  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press. 

New  Jersey  teachers  heard  with  re¬ 
gret  over  the  summer  of  the  death  of 
Maurice  Pels,  Philadelphia  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  over  the  years  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  the  development  of 
schools  in  South  Jersey,  especially  in 
the  field  of  the  manual  arts. 

Six  exchange  teachers  from  Great 
Britain  will  be  in  New  Jersey  class¬ 


rooms  this  year.  They  are  Margaret 
M.  P.  Kennedy,  in  Florence;  Dorothy 
L.  V.  Thomas,  in  Millburn;  Jime 
Springford,  in  Bernardsville ;  Stella 
E.  Simmons,  in  West  Orange;  Leonard 
J.  Lane,  in  Bound  Brook,  and  Deirde 
Patricia  Weaving,  in  Plainfield. 

The  NElA’s  Committee  on  Credit 
Unions  has  just  issued  a  booklet. 
How  Does  Your  Credit  Union 
Rate.  It  summarizes  the  results  of  a 
research  study  on  teacher  credit 
unions,  their  size,  procedures,  and 
operations. 


A  MAJOR  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

^Oke  Cliitdliood  of 
^damous  ..ydmertcani  ^eriei 

note  available  in  a  special  School  Edition 

Responding  to  school  requests  and  needs,  we  announce  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  volumes  in  this  nationally  recognized  and  established  series 
in  a  special  School  Edition.  Twenty  volumes  are  now  available  in 
stock  for  immediate  shipment: 


Alec  Hamilton:  The  Little  Lion 
Aleck  Bell;  Ingenious  Boy 
Amelia  Earhart:  Kansas'  Girl 
Andy  Jackson:  Boy  Soldier 
Buffalo  Bill:  Boy  of  the  Plains 
Clara  Barton:  Ghl  Nurse 
Daniel  Boone:  Boy  Hunter 
George  Carver:  Boy  Scientist 
Jane  Addams:  Little  Lame  Girl 
John  Paul  Jones:  Salt-Water  Boy 


Kit  Carson:  Boy  Trapper 
Lou  Gehrig:  Boy  of  the  Sand  Lots 
Louisa  Alcott:  Girl  of  Old  Boston 
Luther  Burbank:  Boy  Wizard 
Myles  Standish:  Adventurous  Boy 
Paul  Revere:  Boy  of  Old  Boston 
Pocahontas:  Brave  Ghl 
Tom  Edison:  Boy  Inventor 
Woodrow  Wilson:  Boy  President 
Young. Audubon:  Boy  Naturalist 


By  February  1,  1953,  a  total  of  fifty  volumes  will  be  available  in  the 
School  Edition.  The  program  then  will  be  expanded  gradually  to 
include  the  sixty-seven  titles  now  published  in  the  Trade  Juvenile 
Edition,  and  thereafter  to  include  new  volumes  from  year  to  year. 

#  AtUactive  cover,  two-color  stamping,  colored  endsheets 

#  Side-«ewed,  reinforced  binding.  Washable  cloth 

#  Grade  4  and  up.  Popular  usage  extends  to  senior  high  level. 

#  **Low-vocabular7-level,  wide-interest-range  content” 

#  Distinctive  children’s  literatore.  Favorite  ttory  volumes 

#  Areas  of  “experience”  living,  social  studies,  Americanisation,  etc. 

#  For  “personal”  reading.  Volumes  are  “read,  loved,  reread.” 

#  Per  v^ume  — List  Priee,  $1.48;  Net  School  Price,  $1.11,  f.o.b. 
publisher 

In  correspondence  and  on  orders,  please  specify  School  Edition.  Feel 
free  to  request  descriptive  literature  and  order  blank  in  quantities. 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  INC 


730  North  Meridian  Street 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


468  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


OCTOBER,  1952 
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Principals  Are  Wed 
A  marriage  of  especial  interest  to 
ntany  teachers  took  place  this  summer. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Locher,  principal  of 
Euclid  School,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
was  wed  to  Dr.  William  P.  Patterson 
of  Hackensack.  Dr.  Paterson  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  State  Street  School,  Hacken¬ 
sack.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson 
have  been  active  in  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions,  especially  the  Mew  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Association. 


Dr.  Everett  T.  Calvert  is  the  new 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  American  Book 
Company.  He  succeeds  W.  W.  Liven- 
good.  Dr.  Calvert  comes  to  ABC  from 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Charles  Fancher  and  J.  Francis  Gal¬ 
lagher  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  W. 
Hamilton  of  the  State  Department  are 
the  authors  of  the  newly  published 
Business  Fundamentals  for  Every¬ 
one.  Publisher  is  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
of  New  York. 


TRICKS  THA  T  TEA  CH 

A  suggestion  we  hope  you  find  interesting,  useful 


There’s  a  scientific  explanation  for  almost 
every  trick.  So,  fun  adds  to  knowledge  when  young¬ 
sters  not  only  can  do  a  trick  but  learn  the  “why”  of 
it.  Thus,  you  may  welcome  knowing  about  the  tricks 
.  collected  by  Columbia  University’s  Prof.  Lynde— 
each  with  full  directions  and  easy-to-understand 
scientific  explanation.  Below  are  four  of  these  tricks. 


1.  How  to  soo  a  big,  white  ghost. 

Gaze  steadily  for  one  full  minute  at  the 
white  mouth  of  this  black  ghost.  Then 
look  steadily  at  one  spot  on  white 
wall  or  ceiling.  A  white  ghost  appears, 
fades  and  appears.  GHOST  is 
by  rethial  fatigue— the 
“ecAy”  o/  which  Prof.  Lynde 
'  '\V\  interestingly  explains. 


7.  You  can’t  do  this  trick.  Stand 
with  your  heels  and  shoulders  against 
the  wall.  Drop  a  handkerchief  on 
floor  about  a  foot  from  your  toes. 
Try  to  pick  it  up  without  moving 
your  feet  or  bending  your  knees. 

it’s  balance  vs.  your 
■  center  of  gravity  at 
Prof.  Lynde  shows. 

3.  Try  to  lift  an  ice  cube  out  of  a  glass  of 
water  with  a  loop  of  string.  It  can’t  be  done. 
Now,  lay  the  wet  loop  on  the  ice  cube  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt.  After  2  or  3  minutes, 
lift  string  and  lift 
the  ice  cube,  too. 
THIS  IS  FASCINATING 
PKOBLFM  in  chang¬ 
ing  temperatures, 
which  Prof.  Lynde 
makes  clear. 


4.  Bird  enters  cage.  Place  an  envelope  up¬ 
right  on  line.  Place  your  nose  and  midfore¬ 
head  against  upper  edge  of  envelope.  Look 
at  bird  with  one  eye  and  at  cage  with  other. 
Bird  appears  to  enter  cage.  YOUR  brain 
fuses  the  two  images.  Prof.  Lynde's  simple 
explanation  tells  how  this  is  done. 

If  furthar  intarastad — Prof.  Lynde’s  tricks, 
with  scientific  explanations  and  descriptive 
sketches,  are  published  in  three  volumes, 
SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES  with  Home  Equip¬ 
ment,  SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES  with  Inexpen¬ 
sive  Equipment  and  science  experiences 
with  Tencent  Store  Equipment.  $2.00  each. 
If  not  in  your  library  or  bookstore,  write  to 
INTERNATIONAL  TEXTBOOK  CO.,  Scranton 
9,  Pennsylvania. 

Tricks  1  and  4  are  found  in  volume  three  { 
trick  2  in  volume  two ;  trick  3  in  volume  one. 


A  treat  that  really  satisfies  is  wholesome 
and  delicious  WRIOUY’S  SPEARMINT  GUM.  It  always 
tastes  so  good,  lasts  so  long  and  costs  so  little.  Try  it. 


MALTA  TEACUEK  HERE 


Marie  Donnarumma,  Maltese  prin¬ 
cipal,  visited  in  America  this  summer 
and  was  a  guest  of  Edna  Baker  of  the 
NJEIA  Elxecutive  Committee.  Miss 
Donnarumma  is  principal  of  the 
Mixed  Primary  School  of  St.  Venera. 
Malta  and  treasurer  of  the  Malta 
Union  of  Teachers.  She  and  Miss 
Baker  became  friends  when  the  Wood¬ 
bury  teacher  represented  New  Jersey 
and  the  NEA  at  the  WOTP  meeting 
in  Malta.  She  has  distributed  con¬ 
tents  of  boxes  prepared  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Malta  by  the  Delta  Kappa 
Comma  chapters  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Woodbury  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  Somerset 
County  Superintendent  will  take  office 
in  October  as  president  of  the  Division 
of  County  and  Rural  Area  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  NEIA.  Dr.  Smith  has 
also  been  named  to  a  three-year  term 
on  the  AASA  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Cooperative  Program  in 
Educational  Administration. 

David  Foulkcs,  seventeen-year-old 
Chatham  high  school  junior,  had  his 
choice  of  a  free  trip  to  Europe  or 
$500  cash,  as  winner  of  the  National 
Annual  High  School  Contest  of  the 
American  Association  for  UN. 

Paterson  teachers  in  June  gave  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  their  superin¬ 
tendent,  Louis  J.  Schmerber,  who 
completed  25  years  of  service  to 
Paterson  schools.  The  main  speaker 
was  John  Nicol  Mark  of  Arlington. 
Mass.  More  than  400  attended  the 
dinner,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Paterson  Education  Association. 

George  W.  Haupt,  of  Glassboro  STC 
is  the  New  Jersey  representative  of  the 
National  Council  on  Elementary  Sci¬ 
ence.  State  representatives  are  selected 
by  the  national  group  to  help  with 
the  problems  of  teaching  science  in 
the  public  schools. 
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HEADING  FOR 
CONVENTION 


MRS.  MAE.  C  LYNCH 


Mrs.  Lynch  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Jersey  City  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers’  Association.  For  the 
third  successive  year,  the  recently  or¬ 
ganized  group  is  planning  big  things 
for  the  NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City.  It  will  maintain  headquarters 
at  the  Claridge  Hotel.  A  tea  for  mem¬ 
bers  'and  guests  will  be  held  at  the 
Claridge  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  at 
4:00  P.M.  Chairman  of  the  JCETTA 
convention  committee  is  Mrs.  Gert¬ 
rude  Tyne,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rose 
Buono,  Mrs.  Mary  Freeman,  Rita 
Jacoby,  Mrs.  Deanor  McDonald,  Mrs. 
Helen  McHomey,  and  Mrs.  Isabella 
Wright. 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Grosnickle  is  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  new  series  of  arith¬ 
metics  just  published  by  John  C. 
Winston  Co.  'The  new  series  covers 
grades  3-6. 

Anne  Hoppock  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Anna  R.  Tantum,  Warren 
County  Helping  Teachers  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  June  issue 
of  the  National  Elementary  Principal, 
which  dealt  with  Reporting  Pupil 
Progress. 

Temple  University’s  1953  Reading 
Institute  will  be  held  Feb.  2-6.  Ad¬ 
vance  registration  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Betts. 
The  Reading  Clinic,  Temple  Univ., 
Phila.  22. 

Washington,  N.  J.  in  June  celebrated 
Julia  S.  Meaker  Day  to  honor  a 
teacher  who  had  served  its  schools 
for  42  years.  'There  was  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Miss  Meaker,  receptions  by 
the  Washington  Teachers  Association 
and  the  high  school  alumni.  One  of 
her  former  pupils  was  Lloyd  Felmley, 
editor  of  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


THERE  IS  NO  MASTERY  OF  ARnHMETIC 

WITHOUT  UNDERSTANDING 


And  understanding  is  what  we’re  after 

in  THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM  . . . 

an  understanding  that  can  only  be  developed  through 

V  »  special  study  of  groups — develops  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  of  numbers 

V  *  special  study  of  ten  as  a  separate  group  for  computations 
with  teens  and  tens 

V  a  superior  presentation  of  fractions 

V  problem-solving  activities  that  extend  number  thinking  to 
everyday  situations 

V  s  planned  testing  program  that  evaluates  pupil  progress 

V  maintenance  activities  that  integrate  with  each  new  procett 
the  pupil  learns 

V  specially*  prepared  number  stories  that  motivate  and  enrich 
understanding 

V  Workbooks  requiring  only  minimum  supervision. 

For  full  details  on 

THE  ROW-PETERSON  ARITHMETIC  PROGRAM,  Grades  I  through  8. 

write  to: 


^owy  PeterAon  ^ompan^ 
EVANSTON.  ILL.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


MCKEE— READING  FOR  MEANING 

The  new  Basal  Readers  for  grades  one  to 
six,  with  manuals,  and  practice  books  for 
all  grades. 

MCKEE— LANGUAGE  FOR  MEANING 

The  most  outstanding  and  complete  lan¬ 
guage  program  available  for  grades  two 
to  eight,  with  manuals,  practice  booh,  and 
standardized  tests. 

STERN— STRUCTURAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  New  Laboratory  Method  in  Arith¬ 
metic.  Materials,  manuals,  and  practice 
booh  now  ready  through  grade  two. 

WILDER-LUDLUM-BROWN— THIS  IS 
AMERICA'S  STORY 

The  book  that  makes  history  live  for  7th 
and  8th  grade  pupils. 

THE  IOWA  EVERY-PUPIL  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

The  tests  with  the  built-in  diagnostic  and  remedial  program. 
SEE  THE  ABOVE  MATERIAL  AT  THE  CONVENTION  IN  NOVEMBER 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City  16,  N.  Y, 

RUSSELL  C.  REINERT,  RET. 

206  Or«n9«  Avanu*  Cranford,  Naw  Jarsay 
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FOLDING  CHAIRS 


•  DURABLE  —  strong  steel  frame, 
reinforced 

•  SAFE  —  no  tipping,  cutting, 
snagging  hazards 

•  COMFORTABLE_e  xtra-wide, 
extr'a-deep  seats  and  backs 

•  CONVENIENT-fold  quiet!/, 
quickly,  compactly 

•  RUBBER  SHOES-long-life, 
replaceable 

•  3  SEAT  STYLES-formed  ply¬ 
wood  with  durable  lacquer  finish, 
formed  steel,  baked  beige- 
enameled,  or  imitation  leather 
upholstered,  choice  of  5  colors. 


State  Department  iHsues 
Schoolhouse  Planning  Guide 

What  every  community  needs  in  its 
schoolhouse  is  a  structure,  and  a  set¬ 
ting  for  it,  that  will  permit  a  com¬ 
munity  to  have  the  best  educational 
program  that  today’s  wisdom  can  de¬ 
vise,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
way  open  for  the  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  program  that  the  future  will  de¬ 
velop.” 

That  is  the  bold  thesis  which  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart 
lays  down  in  his  foreword  to  the 
Guide  for  Schoolhouse  Planning  and 
Construction  ‘  recently  issued  by  the 
State  Department.  The  guide  is  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  New  Jersey  School 
Building  Code.  It  was  developed  over 
a  two-year  period  by  a  committee  of 
which  Henry  T.  Hollingsworth. 
Bloomfield  superintendent,  was  chair¬ 
man.  The  committee  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  boards,  superinlendenls. 
and  leading  school  architects. 

The  new  Guide  is  much  broader 
than  the  old  (.'ode.  In  addition  to  the 
specific  rei|uirements  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  it  inciude> 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in 
the  various  areas  covered,  chapters 
on  modernization  of  existing  schools, 
and  the  adaptation  of  schools  to  fit 
the  educational  program. 

The  new  Guide  is  a  “must”  for 
every  community  with  building  prob¬ 
lems.  and  should  be  considered  by 
teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as  by 
board  memiters.  siiiierintendents,  and 
architects. 


Call  your  SVE  Audio-Visual  Dealer  for  a  demonstration  and  further 
information ...  or  write  to  the 


SOCIETY  FOR 
VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC. 

A  Busintss  Corporation 

1345  Oivarsty  Parkway.  Chicago  14 
D*pi.  ST-3 


Created  by  SVE  . . .  makers  of 
internationally  famous  Instructor  and 
Skyline  projectors. 


Public  Relations  Handbook 

“Teaming  Up  for  Public  Relations.” 
a  new  handbook  for  leaders  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Education,  is  published  by  the 
National  School  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation.  The  publication  is  based 
on  recommendations  of  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  in  American  Education.  Twelve 
national  organizations  served  as  joint 
sponsors  of  the  conference  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  NSPRA.  The  Handbook 
suggests  the  best  steps  to  improve 
public  relations  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  not  only  in  local  school 
systems  but  in  colleges,  universities, 
state  departments  of  education,  and 
professional  associations.  Single  copy, 
48  pages,  $1.(X)  with  discounts  for 
quantity  orders.  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association,  NEA. 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


(yfmeiiean<Sea&y(hff^)any 


WORLD’S  LEADER  IN  PUBLIC  SEATING 
1776  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
16TH  AT  HAMILTON,  PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 


David  Davidson,  Summit  teacher,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Jersey  City 
STC  alumni.  Other  officers  include 
Mrs.  Ethel  Towell,  Belmar;  Lea  Aron¬ 
ofsky,  West  New  York;  Diane  Gottko, 
Cranford;  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Lawson, 
Wethawken. 

Princeton  teachers  honored  Mrs. 
Mary  Boehme  and  Helen  Haight  for 
long  years  of  teaching  service  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Princeton 
Teachers  Association  last  spring.  The 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Nassau  Tav¬ 
ern,  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
present.  School  principals  and  board 
members  were  guests.  John  E.  Doerr, 
chief  naturalist  of  the  U.  S.  National 
Park  Service,  gave  an  illustrated  talk. 

Tlic  Public  School  Kullctin  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  reports  on  a  voluntary  cur¬ 
riculum  study  project  in  the  shore 
community.  It  consisted  of  six  even¬ 
ing  sessions  (7:30-10:00)  during  the 
year,  with  the  participating  teachers 
assigned  to  special  interest  discussion 
groups.  Eleven  groups  of  20  each 
were  set  up.  E^ch  session  was  divided 
between  a  speaker  and  a  discussion 
group  meeting  or  between  a  discus¬ 
sion  group  meeting  and  an  “activity” 
program,  largely  recreational. 

The  Daw  Tee  Tee  Hume  for  Waifs 
and  Strays  at  Rangoon,  Burma,  has 
written  the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Association  thank¬ 
ing  the  organization  for  $80  worth  of 
Unesco  Gift  Coupons.  They  were  used 
to  purchase  two  handlooms  to  train 
the  boys  in  weaving.  Mildred  Lackey 
was  CT  chairman  of  the  Unesco  Gift 
Coupon  Plan.  ’ 

•Mary  Lutz  of  New  Brunswick  is  the 
1952-53  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Science  Teachers  Association.  Other 
officers  include  Stuart  Faber,  Newark, 
Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irvington, 
Dorothy  Compton,  Princeton,  and  G. 
M.  Dean,  Highland  Park.  Area  chair¬ 
men  include  H.  B.  Tombley,  Caldwell, 
North;  W.  L.  Davidson,  Elizabeth, 
Central;  and  James  A.  Keegan,  Had- 
don  Heights,  South.  Sectional  Chair¬ 
men  include  Norman  Cox,  Orange, 
Physics;  Irwin  Gawley,,  Tenafly, 
Chemistry;  Anna  Flanagan,  Newark, 
Biology;  Andrew  Peters,  Bloomfield, 
General  Science;  and  Harold  Hain- 
feld.  Union  City,  Elementary. 


WE  GIVE  YOU  SIX 


fand  ill 


trt  art  mortk 


six  important  reasons  why 

THE  NEW  ALICE  AND  JERRY  BASIC 

READING  PROGRAM 

continues  to  set  the  pace  in  elementary  reading: 

1.  It  provides  pupils  with  improved  child-experience  stories  in 
which  every  character  "comes  to  life." 

2.  It  features  a  gradual  and  logical  introduction  of  new  words 
and  clear-cut  lessons  on  word  meanings  and  word  usage. 

3.  It  offers  comprehensive  Reading  Readiness  techniques  for 
beginners. 

4.  It  provides  for  individual  differences  through  the  use  of 
separate  teaching  plans  for  superior,  average,  and  immature 
groups. 

5.  It  offers  the  latest  in  Workbooks  (including  Vocabulary 
Workbooks  for  immature  groups). 

6.  It  facilitates  reading  comprehension  through  such  aids  as 
Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards;  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase, 
Sentence  Cards;  Big  Pictures;  Sight  Vocabulary  Word 
Cards;  Integrated  Textfilm's. 


for  full  details,  write  to: 


^ow,  j^eter6on  (^ompan^ 

EVANSTON,  ILL.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


My  Spelling  Studybooks 

by  Arville  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
and  Clyde  B.  Moore,  Professor  of  Education, 

Cornell  University 

MY  SPELLING  STUDYBOOKS  encourage  every  child  to  approach  each 
new  word  with  interest,  confidence,  and  a  sense  of  increasing  mastery. 
In  his  personal  STUDYBOOK  the  child  studies  each  word:  how  it  looks, 
how  it  sounds,  how  it  resembles  other  words,  what  it  means,  and  how 
he  can  use  it  in  various  ways.  By  the  study-test-study  method  he 

Progresses  until  he  has  made  each  word  completely  and  permanently 
is  own.  The  stories  in  the  series,  with  their  attractive  pictures,  provide 
a  natural  introduction  to  new  words  to  be  learned. 

D.  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  New  York  14 
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Backs  Teaching  About  UN 

**0ppo8ition  to  teaching  about  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO  and  the 
other  Specialized  Agencies  is  founded 
on  misinformation,  fear  and  pre¬ 
judice,”  says  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Exlucation  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  “It  is  the  duty  of  all  public 
minded  citizens  to  stand  behind  edu¬ 
cators  in  their  efforts  to  teach  young 
people  what  they  should  know  about 
the  United  Nations.” 

October  24  is  UN  Day.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  Leaders  Guide  has  been 
prepared  by  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  United  Nations  Day, 
816  21st  St.  NW,  Washington  6. 


State  Aid  Filmgtrip 
Can  Be  Borrowed,  Bought 
INVESTING  IN  CHILDREN,  the 
new  35  mm.  filmstrip  in  color  outlin¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  State  School  Aid 
Commission  is  ready  for  use’ 
throughout  the  State.  Prints  of  the 
filmstrip  can  be  bought  through  the 
Gtizens’  Committee  for  State  School 
Aid,  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton.  It 
costs  $3.50.  Copies  of  the  filmstrip 
are  available  in  each  county,  and  may 
be  borrowed  from  local  secretaries  for 
individual  showings.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  complete  script  and  di¬ 
gests  of  the  report  reprinted  from  the 
March  and  May  Reviews. 

Filmstrip  on  PR 

“The  Teacher  and  Public  Relations” 
is  the  title  of  a  new  filmstrip  prepared 
by  the  National  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association.  It  is  intended  for 
use  with  school  faculties  and  PTA’s 
and  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  “It  Starts 
in  the  Gassroom.”  EUich  filmstrip  is 
accompanied  by  two  sets  of  discussion 
questions.  50  frames,  35  nun.  prints 
$3.50  each.  Order  from  NSPRA,  1201 
16th  Sl,  NW,  Washington  6. 

Olga  Achtenhagen  of  Plainfield 
contributed  during  the  past  year  to 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  Gearing 
House.  Also  breaking  into  print  from 
Plainfield  was  George  Strub. 

William  Spargo  of  Morris  County 
vrrites  about  the  work  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Helping  Teacher  in  the  August 
issue  of  New  Jersey  County  Govern¬ 
ment;  .  .  .  Mowat  G.  Fraser  of  Mont¬ 
clair  discussed  the  “Advantages  of  a 
Teacbers-CoUege  Education”  in  the 
Journal  of  Higher  Education  for  June. 


Social  Studies  Meeting 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Council  for  the  So¬ 
cial  Studies,  a  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  this  year  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  November  27-29. 

Among  some  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  section  meetings  are: 
neglected  areas  in  social  studies  in¬ 
struction,  censorship  and  school  ma¬ 
terials,  training  programs  for  social 
studies  teachers,  reading:  crux  to  im¬ 
proved  social  studies  teaching,  and 
evaluating  the  end-products  of  social 
education. 


1952  School  Building 
Film  Strip 

The  1952  School  Building  Film 
Strip,  based  on  the  school  building 
architectural  exhibits  at  the  three 
1952  regional  conventions  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  is  now  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution.  Featured  in  the  film  are  the 
latest  ideas  in  school  construction 
showing  floor  plans,  elevations,  struc¬ 
tural  details,  classroom  layouts  and 
plot  plans.  The  35mm  filmstrip,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanatory  manual, 
may  be  ordered  from  AASA,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.C.,  cost  $5.00. 


Do  you  have  this  map? 

The  new  Denojrer-Geppert  Physical- 
Political  Map  of  New  Jersey 
(J129rp)  is  designed  specifically 
for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Size:  44  by  58  inches 
Scale:  4  miles  to  the  inch 

Editors:  L  Philip  Denoyer 

Clarence  B.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

Inset  Maps:  Population 

Land  Utilization 
Port  of  N.  Y.  District 

Aa  iatarcstias  aaS  iaatractW*  brochars  bar 
Adalbert  K.  BotU  of  Trenton  State  Teachora' 
CoUeva  sccoBipanias  each  aup. 

V'rhe  to  the  distributors  of 
Denoyer-Geppert  products  in  New  Jersey 

The  Stanley  Bo%ifniar  Co. 

513  W.  I66th  St..New  York  32,N.Y. 


MODERN  •  FIREPROOf 

AN  Rooms  Tab  sad  Sbowor 
—  Continontal  ErssHatt 

Frso  Forking 
Tsiovition  Lotingo 
INDIANA  AVENUE  near  REACH 
Edw.  T.  Woltb,  Mgr. 

Fti.  A.  C.  S-IS43 
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— "Figures  never  lie'' — 
nor  do  we,  when  we  say  that  children 
love  to  "do  arithmetic" 

The  Number  Ptey  way 

Plaaae  writo  for  lafommtion  to 
UisB  Ida  Birdaail.  S8  Main  BU  Maaaaanan. 

N.  J.  Little  Bad  Bcboal  Haosa,  lac. 
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What’s  new  in  527 


NUMBERS 

AT 

WORK 

by 

Patton 

and 

Young 


Completely  new  arithmetic  texts — new 
from  the  ground  up — not  a  revision  I 
Sound  in  method,  appealing  and  challeng¬ 
ing  to  pupils,  and  beautiful  with  glowing 
color.  Based  on  leading  courses  of  study 
and  the  best  of  recent  research.*  To  see 
these  books  is  to  want  to  use  them.  To 
use  them  is  to  want  to  keep  them,  for 
they  do  the  job! 

New  Jersey  RepresenUtive:  B.B.M.  Faknsworth,  Madison 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISNIN6  C0„  INC. 

Home  Office:  Iroquois  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS 


ADC 

AUDIOMETER 

UGHTWEIGHT  PORTABLE 

PERMITS  ACCURATE, 

RAPID  HEARING  TESTS 

A.  M.  A.  APPROVED 

P.  B.  RAWLEY 

DISTRIBUTOR 

ADC  AUDIOMETERS:  IDEAL  AUDITORY 
TRAINER:  ELECTRONIC  RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT 

177  Fairvicw  Ave.  Rutherford,  N.  |. 

Completm  Laboratory  Smice 

Including  racalibration  witb  Allison  Uhtra-Pracislon 
Artificial  Ear. 


Highlights  of  1952 


The  1952  Edition  of 

Making  Sure  of  Arithmetic 

Morton — Gray — Springstnn^Schaaf 
Grades  1  -  8.  Workbooks  and  Guides 

A  tested  learning  organization  refined  and  strengthened 
to  the  specifications  of  teachers  who  have  used  the  seriea 
for  five  years. 

New  teaching  ideas,  new  illustrations,  new  materials  having 
real-life  interest  for  children  today  ...  all  based  on  the 
constructive  suggestions  of  classroom  teachers,  eager  to 
make  this  successful  series  assure  even  greater  success  in 
developing  permanent  power  in  arithmetic. 


The  Past  That  Lives  Today 

Carl  Becker — Sidney  Painter — Yu-Shan  Han 
a  new  world  history  for  high  school 

A  truly  world  history,  just  published.  An  abaorbing, 
challenging  study  of  the  major  peoples  of  the  world: 
their  origins;  the  development  of  their  cultures;  the  social, 
economic,  geographic,  and  political  forces  which  move 
them.  Abundant  visual  aids. 


M  usie  For  Early  Childhood 

Kindergarten  book  for  the  New  Music  Horizons  Series 

The  finest  music  book  for  teachers  of  young  children  that 
has  been  published.  Equally  effective  in  the  hands  of  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  music  specialist  A  distinct 
leader  in  the  field  of  how  to  help  young  school-age  children 
grow  in  musical  understanding. 


Representativess  William  B.  McKnight 
Theodore  R.  Rodgers 

Silver  Burdett  Company 

45  East  17  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York 
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Coaches’Paj 

Frequently,  a  person  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  may  find  it  difiicult  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  his  hours  of 
patient  labor.  As  a  person  who  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  educative 


^PEAKme 
OF  RUBBER 

16  mm  Sound  Film  — Black  and 
White— Time:  27  Minutes.  An  up- 
to-date  story  about  rubber  — in¬ 
terestingly  and  dramatically  told. 
WRITE  TO: 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

IPMk  liiatiMS  liputMit  | 

123IAfMMiftttlkMrieas.NiwTiit2l,ILT.  I 


Kindly  state  preferred  show¬ 
ing  date  and  alternate  date. 


process,  I  have  frequently  weighed 
the  various  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  concerning  the  values 
of  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  some  evidence  which  may 
tend  to  support  a  coaches’  view  on 
the  value  of  physical  education  in  this 
curriculum. 

At  present  I  am  stationed  near 
Kumhwa  in  Korea.  I  am  serving  with 
the  15  AAAA  Bn,  which  is  in  turn  a 
part  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Division. 
While  serving  here,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  American 
Young  Man  in  action  when  all  of  the 
“blue  chips”  are  on  the  table  and 
death  is  frequently  the  penalty  for 
failure. 

This  experience  has  made  me 
prouder  than  ever  to  be  an  American. 
These  American  Young  Men  are  re¬ 
sponding  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
coach  would  be  proud  to  have  them 
on  his  team.  There  are  no  “thrown” 
games  and  the  stakes  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  mere  money. 

I  feel  definitely  that  some  of  the 
success  in  battle  can  be  traced  to  the 
coordination  of  mind  and  body  that 
our  American  way  of  life  has  so  con¬ 
sistently  developed. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  a  “chop¬ 
per”  skillfully  maneuvered  into  po¬ 
sition  while  under  enemy  fire,  if  you 


have  watched  him  pick  up  one  or 
more  badly  wounded  and  resume  his 
perilous  flight  to  the  aid  station  with 
his  precious  cargo,  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  reminded  of  the  alert  athlete  do¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  on  the  field  just 
at  the  right  time. 

I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  liken 
the  game  of  football  to  this  extremely 
serious  and  hazardous  performance  of 
duty.  I  do  say  that  I  see  much  of  the 
rythmn  and  grace  of  a  trained  athlete 
in  the  movements  of  our  young  men 
here  in  the  field. 

As  usual  it  is  the  Infantrymen  and 
the  Medical  Aid  Men  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  lives  and 
blood.  These  men  are  terrific  and  are 
doing  a  job  which  in  sports  might  be 
comparable  to  the  “grand  slam 
homer,”  “the  hole  in  one,”  the  “100 
yard  run.”  They  do  this  job  every 
day  and  obviously  make  demands 
on  courage  which  are  never  called 
for  on  the  athletic  field. 

You  coaches  are  playing  a  part  in 
this  fracas  over  here  though.  You 
are  helping  to  develop  the  kind  of 
citizen  who  is  winning  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  of  our  allied  na¬ 
tions. 

Charles  F.  Lyons 
Lincoln  School, 

Fair  Lawn 


NEW 

THORNDIKE-BARNHART 

DICTIOHARY  PROGRAM 

ON  DISPLAY 
at  Booths  No.  5,  6,  7 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Convention 

for  Boys  and  Girls 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 
November  6,  7,  8,  1952 

School  Dictionaries  boys  and  girls  can  understand  .  .  . 
can  use  on  their  own  .  .  .  will  use  voluntarily 

Edited  by 

Clarence  L.  Barnhart 

outstanding  lexicographer  of  our  time  .  .  .  £.  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  co-worker  .  .  .  Thorndike’s  successor  as  a  maker  of 
school  dictionaries  that  meet  the  learning  needs  of  children 

BEGINNING  DICTIONARY 

Grades  4-5 

JUNIOR  DICTIONARY 

Grades  5-8 

UP-TO-DATE 

AUTHORITATIVE 

ACCURATE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

Grades  9-12 

Our  Language  As  It  It  Spoken  and  Written  Today 

SCOTT,  FORESMAH  AMD  COMPAMY 

120  East  23  rd  Street 

New  York  10,  New  York 
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A  complete  ten  book  series  | 

from  grade  3  through 

grade  12. 

%  A  warm,  friendly,  new 
approach  to  the  teach* 
ing  of  English. 

%  A  thorough  training  in 
the  four  basic  English 
skills:  Reading,  Writing, 
Speaking  and  Listening. 

#  A  series  developed  in 
actual  classroom  use. 

^  A  spiralling  program 
through  the  elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  and  senior 
high  school  grades. 

#  An  extensive  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  actual 
work  of  boys  and  girls 
at  each  grade  level. 

#  A  refreshing  variety  of 
study  and  testing  mate¬ 
rials. 

#  Workbooks  and 
Teacher  Aids. 


Mr.  T.K.  Ellis 

representing- 

THE  L.W.  SINGER  CO.,  ING. 

SYRACUSE  2,  NEW  YORK  • 


Have  you  ever  tried  to  produce 
something  from  nothing?  We  did  it 
at  Summer  Session  at  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College  and  it  worked! 

“It  takes  so  much  material  when 
children  begin  to  create  things,”  sug¬ 
gested  one  pretty,  young  student. 

“Have  you  ever  made  something 
from  nothing?”  we  asked  and  the 
show  began.  Each  student  agreed  to 
bring  one  object  made  from  scraps 
which  might  easily  be  a  part  of  a  unit 
on  some  holiday  and  was  simple 
enough  in  detail  for  a  Kindergarten- 
Primary  child  to  produce. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  objects 
were  exhibited  as  a  part  of  our  Col¬ 
lege  assembly.  Elach  article  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  card  explaining  its 
content  and  construction.  After  the 
show  each  Summer  Session  student 
was  given  a  mimeographed  sheet  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  description  of  every 
article  exhibited. 

Columbus*  boats  were  made  from 
walnut  shells  with  melted  wax  poured 
into  upturned  shells  to  hold  toothpick 
masts  and  paper  sails. 

For  a  Thanksgiving  unit  an  Indian 
head  was  made  with  a  salt  box  cov¬ 
ered  with  brown  paper.  The  face  was 
drawn  on  the  box,  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  was  used  for  hair.  Black  thread 
wound  around  the  cloth  formed  the 
braids.  Bright  colored  beads  were 
drawn  around  the  Indian’s  neck.  A 
feather  head  dress  cut  from  oak  tag 
was  colored  and  attached  to  the  In¬ 
dian’s  head. 

A  small  Christmas  gift  for  Grand¬ 
mother  was  made  from  a  vacuum  cap 
canning  lid  to  which  had  been  glued 
a  snapshot  or  picture  cut  from  an  old 
Christmas  card.  A  bit  of  ribbon 
glued  to  the  back  made  it  possible  to 
hang  the  picture. 

A  Valentine  mail  box  was  made 
with  two  rectangular  meat  trays  sewed 
on  the  left  side  with  a  slot  in  one 


box.  It  was  then  crayoned  and  ready 
for  class  mail. 

A  small  Blaster  bunny  favor  was 
constructed  by  covering  an  empty 
spool  with  cotton.  A  bunny  head  cut 
from  cardboard  and  colored  was 
pasted  on  one  end  of  spool  and  a 
bunch  of  cotton  pasted  on  the  other 
end. 

A  condensed  milk  can  was  painted 
with  quick-drying  enamel  to  hold 
seeds  growing  for  Mother’s  day. 

Thus  many  teachers  will  return  to 
their  schools  with  ideas  of  how  to 
make  “something  from  nothing”  in 
spite  of  high  taxes! 


Art  Education 
Begins  with 

C^yoM' 

So  important  is  CRAYOLA  to  school 
art  education  that  it  is  availahle  in 
packages  of  8,  16,  24  and  48  colors, 
may  he  purchased  in  bulk,  also  extra 
4^4"  X  sise  crayons  are  available 
in  packages  of  16  and  24  colors.  It 
is  still  phenomenally  low  in  price, 
fulfilling  its  original  purpose  of 
making  art  available  to  every  school 
child  in  the  land. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41 C.  42nd  St,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

Slssn  4  SnHk  Cl.  Rss>.  Is  *•*  Jsnts  art 
1.  T.  CSBBSII.  DM.  Msr..  4  J.  J.  Cans 
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PAPER  SCULPTURE 

a  portfolio 
by 

Mary  Craca  Johnston 

ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOU  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Ha«*  y«m  tried  the  faucinatiiig  acpcrience  of 
cakii^  a  flK  sheet  of  paper  and  nuJcioc  thm 
dimensional  desisns— designs  that  sparkle  with 
origiaalitT? 

This  portfolio  helps  yoo  to  quickly  and  easily 
aoqaire  the  techniques  awl  skills  of  working  with 
paper.  It  contains  24  large  sheets.  si»  17  a  11 
indsM,  anch  covering  a  different  ptoiea  for  n» 
i^  paper  tcnlpturc  in  your  classes.  On  each  of 
the  sheets  you  will  find  a  large  photograph  of 
the  flniabed  project,  a  diagrra  illustrating  the 
aeathod  ued,  and  clearly  written  directions  for 
assembling  the  pieces. 

For  the  basic  diapes  and  methods  diere  ate  11 
sheets  covering  folding,  scor^,  cutting,  bending, 
equipment  yon  need,  and  kinds  of  paper.  They 
show  yon  1^  to  make  .olumns,  cones,  cylinders, 
leaves,  scrolls,  bird  forms,  borders,  folds,  and 
abatraa  forms. 

In  addition  then  are  13  sheets,  of  the  same 
format,  giving  complete  details  for  making  and 
aaaembliag  a  variety  of  paper  sculpture  pieces: 
heads,  musicsl  instruments,  men  and  women,  sym* 
bolic  Christmas  and  other  figures,  stage  ma^, 
abetiacciottt  and  ocher  everyday  forms. 

MANY  USES:  Displays,  posters,  exhibia,  stage- 
daft,  decoratiom  of  all  kinds,  fashion  shows,  pagn 
ants,  and  many  ocher  uses  where  paper  and  thiun 
riimMiinnsI  design  add  interest. 

Ordmr  tmdmy  fram  yomr  dmtUer  or  diroet 

Pric«  $3.75 

The  DAVIS  PRESS,  Inc. 

Publishars 

21  Printers  luildinq,  Worcester  I,  Mass, 


(^uly  Fine  and 
Budget-Pleasing 


Colton  Manor  is  known  for  gracious 
hotel  living — fine  appointments — 
excellent  food — at  truly  moderate 
rates.  American  Plan  ( 3  generous 
meals  daily )  or  European  Plan.  230 
rooms,  sea-water  baths,  "Ship's  Sun- 
Deck,"  concerts.  Booklec 

Oolton  IVlanop 

ATIANTIC  CITY 
Pwtnsylvonia  Avmu. 

Overieekinq  Ih.  loordwolk 
THE  HOTEl  or  MANY  HAPPY  KHURNS 
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A  not'necessarily-complete 
list  of  changes  in  some  key 
school  positions  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Schools  as  of  Sept.  1, 
1952. 

Atlantic  County 

Elfanore  Slaybangh,  formerly  principal 
of  Pleasantville  High  School,  Is  the  new 
Superintendent  at  Hamilton  Township 
(Mays  Landing).  He  replaces  WlUiam 
Dooi^erty.  Jutin  Hess  goes  from  At¬ 
lantic  City  as  Mr.  Slaybaugh’s  successor 
In  PleasantYllle. 

Bergen  Coonty 

WUliam  Sperling,  formerly  an  elemen¬ 
tary  principal  In  the  district,  is  the  new 
superintendent  at  CUffslde  Park;  Jo¬ 
seph  Qolmby  comes  from  DenvUle  to 
head  the  East  Paterson  schools.  Eugene 
J.  Bradford  becomes  superintendent  at 
'Washington.  Ltndley  Baxter  Is  the  new 
head  of  the  Hillsdale  schools.  Ridge¬ 
wood  has  atmounced  Dr.  Robert  E.  Jen¬ 
kins  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  successor 
to  Dr.  Frederick  Ranblnger,  who  became 
State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Bmilngton  County 

H.  Edmond  Smith  replaces  Dr.  John 
B.  Gelaainger  as  superintendent  In 
Palmyra,  and  Frederick  W.  Evans  Is 
the  new  head  of  the  Mt.  Holly  schols 
and  the  Rancocas  Valley  Regional  high 
school.  New  principals  include  Herbert 
McCoUom  at  Bridgeboro,  Robert  Peters 
at  Chatsworth,  John  Farley  at  Vlncen- 
town,  and  Joseph  Maratea  at  Borden- 
town.  The  Bordentosm  position  is  a 
newly  created,  elementsuY  post. 

Camden  County 

Charles  Worth  Is  the  new  superintend¬ 
ent  In  Bellmawr,  a  new  position  this 
year.  James  Longale  is  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Clementon. 

Essex  County 

Leonard  R.  Parka,  formerly  principal 
in  Cedar  Orove,  became  superintendent 
last  February.  Ehud  Priestley,  formerly 
high  school  prlncliMd  in  Nutley,  is  the 
new  superintendent  there.  Herbert  Me- 
Davlt,  formerly  principal  of  Clinton 
School,  South  Orange-Maplewood,  Is 
now  full-time  assistant  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Hudson  County 

Neil  J.  Geary  of  Rlt'gewood  became 
superintendent  in  Weehawken  last 
March,  succeeding  Urban  W.  Chase,  now 
cotmty  superintendent. 

Hunterdon  County 

Dean  Bettorf,  formerly  a  principal, 
is  High  Bridge  superintendent  after  H. 
Edmond  Smith.  Edward  Masker  Is  the 
new  non-teaching  principal  at  Read- 
Ington  Township,  which  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  teaching  principals. 

Mercer  County 

Fred  Combs,  previously  principal  of 
Slackwood  and  Lawrenceville  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  Lawrence  Township,  as¬ 
sumed  the  prlnclpalship  of  the  new 
$1,000,000  Lawrence  Junior  High  School; 
Mrs.  Alice  Salley  was  given  non-teach¬ 
ing  principal  status. 

In  Trenton  Dr.  Richard  B.  Robinson 
moved  from  the  prlnclpalship  of  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School  Number  Four  to  be¬ 
come  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Taking  his  place  as  Junior 
school  ininclpal  is  Isabel  Hill,  elevated 
from  the  vlce-prlnclpalshlp.  Olive 
Brown  vice-principal  of  Junior  High 
School  Number  Five,  succeeded  Ethel 


Smith,  retired,  as  Director  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education  in  Trenton.  Her  post 
was  taken  by  Dalba  BrilUantine,  a 
teacher  In  Junior  Two.  Dr.  James 
Ahlbach  moved  from  teaching  In  Jun¬ 
ior  One  to  the  new  post  of  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion.  Myrtle  Goets,  principal  of  Har¬ 
rison  School,  moved  into  the  new 
Stokes  Memorial  Elementary  School  as 
principal. 

Fred  Haas,  principal  of  Hopewell 
Borough  Elementary  School,  resigned  In 
August  to  become  principal  in  Nor¬ 
wood,  Pa.  James  Bandllos,  from  South 
Wales,  Pa.,  succeeded  John  Arehlbi^ 
as  principal  of  West  Windsor  Town¬ 
ship’s  school  system.  Mr.  Archibald 
moved  to  the  prlnclpalship  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  Ridgewood.  The  new 
superintendent  of  Hopewell  Tosmshlp 
is  George  Osborne,  Jr.,  from  Chatham 
Tosmshlp.  He  succeeds  Stanley  B. 
Fairer,  who  resigned  last  January. 

Middlesex  County 

William  E.  Dougherty,  formerly  in 
Mays  Landing,  is  the  new  superintend¬ 
ent  In  Madison  Tosmshlp.  B.  Btfand 
Lindwall  is  the  new  superintendent  In 
Monroe  Township. 

Monmouth  County 

New  superintendents  in  Monmouth 
County  include  Dr.  Theo.  I.  Anderson, 
Manasquan,  and  Charles  S.  Whflden, 
Upper  Presold,  Allentosm.  New  prin¬ 
cipals  are  Ammon  L.  HolUngcr,  West 
Long  Branch,  and  Arthur  Ferry,  Union 
Beach.  Mrs.  Helen  SnlUvan  Is  super¬ 
visor  of  child  study  In  the  coimty,  and 
Helping  Teacher  Agnes  Nielsen  has  be¬ 
come  Mrs.  Agnes  Nielsen  Jones. 

Passaic  County 

William  B.  White  b  the  new  principal 
of  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson.  He 
succeeds  William  H.  Wilson,  retired. 

Somerset  County 

Boss  Andre  has  become  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  In  BemardsvUle,  replac¬ 
ing  Harry  Stuart,  who  has  retired.  Mr. 
Andre  was  high  school  principal.  The 
new  high  school  principal  is  George 
Watson.  In  Somerville  John  B.  Oels- 
slnger  is  the  new  superintendent,  in 
place  of  Dr.  William  Lawrence,  who 
moved  to  Wantagh,  Long  Island. 

Sussex  County 

Frank  H.  Sheman  is  the  new  princi¬ 
pal  at  Green  Township  School.  Herman 
Blumhagen,  in  military  service  since 
July  1,  1951,  returns  in  October  to  the 
superintendency  at  Prankford  Town¬ 
ship. 

Union  County 

Charies  ShaUcross  U  the  new  princi¬ 
pal  of  Grover  Cleveland  Jr.  High  School 
In  Ellubeth;  he  succeeds  Dr.  Foster 
Lose,  deceas^.  Mrs.  Irene  K.  Gmbnlek 
becomes  principal  of  Halloran  School 
(No.  22)  In  place  of  Mr.  Shalkross. 
Helen  Paulman,  principal  of  Battln  High 
School,  retired  in  June;  her  successor 
is  Helen  V.  Decker,  and  BIrs.  Hasel 
Fachet  succeds  Mbs  Decker  as  vlce- 
prlnclpal. 

Fred  Stahuber  b  the  new  high  school 
principal  at  Unltm;  John  R.  Berrlan  b 
vice-principal  of  the  high  school;  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Vastlne  becomes  principal  of 
Hamilton  School.  In  Garwood  no  suc- 
cesor  has  been  maned  to  L.  D.  Nlcolsllo, 
new  principal  of  Charlton  and  Waverly 
Ave.  Schoob  in  Newark.  From  Winfield, 
John  Loprestl  moved  to  Hillside  as 
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principal  and  ao-ordlnator  of  curricu¬ 
lum. 

In  Linden  Lida  Ebbert,  high  school 
principal,  retired  in  June;  Dr.  John  F. 
Barrett  succeeds  her.  Michael  C.  Te- 
maaala  is  the  new  principal  of  School  2 
there,  in  place  of  Lather  B.  Osman. 
James  J.  O’Brien  becomes  principal  of 
the  Junior  High  School,  in  place  of 
Radelph  A.  Melenrlc,  retired.  Emanael 
Bediiek  has  been  appointed  to  a  new 
position  as  general  supervisor  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Danid  Finegan  succee(!s  him 
as  principal  of  School  5. 

,  Dr.  Norman  Marray  has  been  ap- 
)  pointed  to  the  newly  created  vice-prln- 
cipalshlp  of  Union  County  Regional 
High  School. 

Warren  Coonty 

..Leon  O.  Fisher  is  superintendent  in 
place  of  Engene  J.  Bradford,  who  moved 
to  Olen  Rock.  Mr.  Fisher  was  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  William  Manse  is  the  new  high 
school  principal,  in  place  of  Jnlla 
Meaker.  William  Lowther  has  resigned 
as  high  school  principal  at  Belvidere. 


Shore  Commuiiities 
Weigh  Building  Studies 

A  unique  series  of  building-needs 
studies  of  seven  Ocean  County  com¬ 
munities  have  just  been  completed  by 
Englehardt,  Elnglehardt  and  Leggett. 
They  cover  the  building  problems  of 
Point  Pleasant  Beach  and  Toms  River, 
and  the  communities  which  use  their 
present  high  school  facilities. 

The  Toms  River  studies  cover  Toms 
River  itself,  Berkeley  Township,  Sea¬ 
side  Park  and  Seaside  Heights.  While 
they  outline  a  variety  of  possibilities 
for  meeting  an  anticipated  doubling  of 
high  school  enrollments  by  1960,  the 
studies  clearly  favor  a  reorganization 
under  which  each  district  would  care 
for  its  own  primary  pupils;  pupils  in 
grades  5-8  would  be  sent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Toms  River  High  School  which 
would  be  converted  into  an  inter¬ 
mediate  school,  and  a  new  regional 
high  school  would  be  created. 

The  Point  Pleasant  Beach  studies 
cover  that  community,  Lavallette, 
Bay  Head,  and  Mantoloking,  with  sep¬ 
arate  studies  for  Point  Pleasant  Bor¬ 
ough  and  Brick  Township.  The  survey 
staff  appears  to  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  completely  separate  school 
system,  elementary  and  secondary,  for 
Brick  Township,  for  which  a  sub- 
stanial  and  steady  growth  of  enroll¬ 
ment  is  predicted.  It  points  toward  a 
new  regional  high  school  to  serve 
Point  Pleasant  Beach  and  Borough 
and  the  other  comunities  now  using 
the  Beach  High  School.  Under  that 
proposal  the  present  high  school 
would  be  used  for  expanded  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  Borough  would  be  forced 
to  build  a  new  elementary  school. 

OCTOIER.  I9S2 


PUERTO  RICO  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Vacatioa  With  Gradnace  or  Uodcrsradoate  Credit 
MONTCLAIR  FIELD  STUDY  COURSE— SS-A466 
Docsmber  24 — Jsauary  1 

Fly  to  San  Juan  and  Virgin  Islands — Motor  trips  to  high  moun¬ 
tains,  tropical  rain  forests,  beaches,  sugar  arxl  coffee  plantations, 
quaint  aiid  historic  villages,  the  University,  churches,  picturesque 
cafes — Holiday  Christmas  ar>d  New  Year’s  Eve  Dinners — Summer 
weather — all  expenses,  only  $299.70.  Register  now. 

Write  to  Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


BPY ANT  ^**‘‘**"  -»os.  1  rsUZsT 

I  M  ■  711-713  Wltharapaae  Bide.  IT.  D.  GRUEUCH 

M0mt»r — N.A.T.A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA,  PEmnypMktr  5-1223 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 
From  Now  Yorli — Philadelphia  Suburban  Areas  to  Distant  Points 


TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elamautary — Saceedarr — CaUaea-  We  have  offieiallr  listed,  hondrada 
of  splendid  poaiUona.  Why  not  inrastisate  these  tbronch  us  T  Our  many  years  of  exparienea  in 
plaeine  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  manaeement.  irives  you  sotpert 
euidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

caraaLisNCD  laaa  auccBssoa  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  Tauu  TUan 

ROE  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 

Mtmktr  Nsffoaei  AstocisBion  of  Tooebors’  Agoncios 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-1S  Witherspeen  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Jssiper  Sla. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

Kinaslev  J  5**745  B.  F.  Makney  I  „ _ 

KincsiCT  ^  Fofjoiut  Discrtotiiutimg  Soroieo  E.  P.  Jdaloary.  Jr.  ( 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Mombor  Notiomol  Assotiooiom  of  Ttmbtrt’  Agorniios 

33  WEST  42Rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

■stahHakad  IMt 

Often  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levela  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

BHGINALD  L.  PBBNALD.  Prapriatar  Tetapbaua  BByaat  P-aitt 


GROUP  INSURANCE? 

**The  Specialist  in  Teacher  Welfare  Plans,** 
Wathiii9ten  Nafioiuil  Inturanc*  Cb. 
Marfcnt  3-6611  20  Branford  Placo  Nawark.  N.  |. 


•  OReiRIZATIONS  — For  quick  profits  sell  delicious  Peanut  Crunch 
end  Creemy  Mints  in  attractive  one  pound  metal  containers.  Repeat 
sales  easily  made. 

CORDON  BAITZEL 

204  C  MnuMfial  Avuuun  Palniyra,  N.  |. 
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THURSDAY— /4LL  DAY 

Are  you  coming  to  the  Convention  on  Thursday, 
November  6?  It  is  not  only  the  opening  day  of  the 
convention;  it  is  a  fuU  convention  day.  Rewarding  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  planned  for  the  whole  day,  and  we  hope 
thousands  of  teachers  plan  to  attend. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  some  question  about 
the  use  of  Thursday  as  a  Convention  day.  Districts 
argued  pro  and  con  over  the  closing  of  schools  on  that 
opening  day  of  our  annual  meeting.  This  year  there 
should  be  no  argument. 

The  program  offers  teachers  a  discussion  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of  Elducation  on  the 
teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual  values;  there  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  lesson  on  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals,  two 
films  which  every  teacher  should  see;  the  all-day  Cur¬ 
riculum  Workshop  Conference,  and  special  meetings 
planned  by  the  teachers  of  art,  music,  mathematics,  and 
physical  education.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  general 
session  of  the  convention  at  which  Walter  White  is  the 
featured  speaker. 

So  when  they  ask  you  when  you  plan  to  go  to  the 
Convention,  say,  “Thursday,  of  course.” 

VOTE  AS  YOU  PLEASE— but  VOTE! 

If  you  haven’t  registered,  you  can’t  vote  in  the  na¬ 
tional  election  on  November  4.  Each  year,  however, 
there  are  man^  people  who  take  the  trouble  to  register, 
but  fail  or  forget  to  cast  their  ballots  on  election  day. 
We  hope  that  teachers  will  not  be  among  them.  While 
NJEA  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  voting  in  State 
and  local  elections,  EVERY  election  is  important.  You 
will  certainly  want  to  make  your  voice  heard  in  the 
choice  of  your  Congressman,  a  Senator,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  people  who  have  awakened  too 
late  to  the  need  of  registering,  may  we  suggest  that  you 
DO  IT  NOW,  even  though  it  will  not  help  you  this 
November.  School  elections  will  be  along  in  February, 
and  important  primary  elections  next  spring.  Don’t  get 
caught  twice. 


HAPPY  ENDING 

It's  a  little  late  to  relay  openin§-of-school  stories, 
but  we  have  two  so  good  they  are  virtually  timeless. 
Together  they  point  several  morals. 

UP  IN  INDEPENDENCE  Township  in  Warren  County, 
Mrs.  Estella  Dildine  is  teaching  her  classes.  Mrs. 
Dildine  is  a  bright,  alert,  vigorous  72. 

She  began  her  teaching  back  in  1898,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  employed  at  the  Great  Meadows 
School  in  Independence.  She  has  never  been  a  member 
of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 

A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Dildine  had  to  ask  for  a  leave 
of  absence  in  order  to  take  care  of  relatives  who  were 
ill.  When  her  leave  expired,  her  Board  wrote  asking  her 
intentions.  Unprepared  to  abandon  her  family  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  feeling  that  the  letter  was  a  polite  request  for 
her  resignation,  she  resigned. 

Some  time  later  Mrs.  Dildine  wrote  NJEA  asking 
about  the  possibility  of  any  retirement  allowance.  We 
had  to  tell  her  that,  since  she  had  resigned,  she  had  no 
legal  claim  either  on  the  Independence  Board  or  on  the 
retirement  system. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  the  case,  however.  At  the 
request  of  our  Pension  Policy  Committee,  an  NJEA  field 
representative  interviewed  Mrs.  Dildine,  then  went  up  to 
Independence  and  conferred  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  found  that  the  Board  was  grateful  for  Mrs. 
Dildine’s  many  years  of  good  teaching,  that  it  had  not. 
in  fact,  desired  her  resignation.  He  found  out  too, 
that  Independence  still  did  not  have  all  of  its  teachers 
for  the  coming  year.  Out  of  that  came  a  solution. 

At  his  suggestion  the  Board  rescinded  its  acceptance 
of  Mrs.  Dildine’s  resignation,  and  granted -her  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  school  year  just  past.  Mrs.  Dildine. 
now  in  a  position  to  resume  teaching  and  needed  by 
her  Board,  is  back  in  her  classroom.  When  the  time 
for  her  retirement  does  come,  the  Independence  Board 
is  planning  to  provide  the  legal  pension  of  one-fourth 
to  three-eighths  of  her  final  average  salary. 

Our  other  story  is  of  a  building,  rather  than  a  teacher. 
A  S  you  go  north  along  the  Delaware,  through  Hunter- 
don  County,  you  pass  Lambertville,  then  Stockton 
and  finally  Baptistown.  A  couple  of  miles  above  Baptis- 
town,  on  a  high  hill,  is  Oak  Summit  School.  It  is  a 
white,  one-room  school,  with  a  pump  on  the  porch,  and 
the  usual  out-buildings.  It  faces  open  fields,  and  the 
only  structures  near-by  are  a  church  and  the  farmhouse 
across  the  road. 

The  school  was  built  in  1852,  just  100  years  ago.  In 
1949,  when  it  was  a  mere  97  years  old,  Kingwood  Town¬ 
ship  opened  the  first  unit  of  a  consolidated  school,  with 
plans  for  its  expansion.  Oak  Summit  School  was  closed. 

But  Kingwood’s  school  population  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  its  consolidated  building — and  this  year, 
just  a  century  after  it  was  built.  Oak  Summit  School 
opened  its  doors  again.  The  Township  has  already 
voted  money  and  has  broken  ground  for  an  addition  to 
its  consolidated  building. 

Oh,  yes!  About  the  teacher.  Faced,  like  Independ¬ 
ence,  with  the  teacher-shortage,  the  Kingwood  Board 
has  induced  the  local  Baptist  minister  to  teach  the 
school  this  year  under  an  emergency  certificate. 
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Mommy!  Know  what?  SchooVs  FUN! 


Mony  a  modern  parent  has  been  surprised  by  a 
happy  comment  like  that.  Chances  are,  their  mem¬ 
ories  of  their  first  school  days  are  of  drudgery  and 
boredom.  Certainly,  not  of  fvin. 

But  school  is  more  fim  today.  Modem  methods  start 
with  the  child  himself,  use  his  interests,  his  de¬ 
sires,  his  abilities  and  translate  them  into  school 
activities.  And  since  modem  education  knows  how 
vital  are  the  early  years  in  starting  the  child  with 
the  right  attitude  toward  learning  and  growing . . . 
it  makes  certain  those  first  days  and  first  years  are 
“fvm”  to  him. 

Important  aids  to  teachers  in  thousands  of  nur¬ 


sery  schools,  kindergartens  and  lower  grades  all 
over  America  . . .  teachers  who  want  to  start  their 
children  right . . .  are  the  rich  and  helpful  volumes 
of  Childcraft.  Poems  of  early  childhood  —  folk  and 
fairy  tales— animal  friends— creative  play  and  hob¬ 
bies— exploring  the  world  around  us— art  and 
music— science  and  industry— these  and  other  vol¬ 
umes  in  Childcraft  are  especially  tailored  to  those 
first  and  formative  school  years. 

For  further  information  on  how  the  14  beautiful 
volumes  of  Childcraft  can  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
teaching  in  your  school,  just  drop  us  a  card.  We 
will  be  glad  to  let  you  know  more  about  the  books. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

Rvcerd*  at  your  naaft!  record  sforo  today. 

Educational  Division, 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


(URRICULUMS 
FOR  JeACHERS  / 


/'  leading  to 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Teachers  College  of  Temple  University 
offers  two  groups  of  curriculums  leading 
to  certificates  for  teaching. 


One  prepares  for  the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provisional  Certificate. 

The  other  prepares  for  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master  and  Doctor  of  Education, 
and  for  Pennsylvania  Certification  of  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Olficers. 

While  both  programs  are  designed  specifically  in  terms  of  Pennsylvania 
requirements,  they  also  fulfill  those  of  most  states. 

To  teachers-ln-servlce  and  teachers-ln-prospect,  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
advancement  is  offered  those  with  the  necessary  scholastic  credentials,  plus 
ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 

-.o:.  NOTE:  For  the  convenience  of  those  unable  to  attend  Day  Classes,  courses  accepted 
toward  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  Late  Afternoon,  Evening, 
and  Saturday  Morning  hours. 

Temple  University 

Write  the  Registrar 

Broad  Street  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


